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Is Science in Its Golden Age? 


By Woo.rorp B. BAKER 


In accordance with the custom of the Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Gamma of Georgia, the address of the retiring President was delivered at 
the spring banquet, on the evening of May 23. Woolford B. Baker, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, is a Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and a past President of the Georgia Academy of Science. 


I’ AN ADDRESS before the American Council of Commercial Lab- 
oratories meeting in Washington, D. C., December 4, 1947, 
Dr. E. U. Condon, formerly director of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, made this statement: 

Society is at this moment at the threshold of an undreamed-of 


mastery of our material environment, for science, which pro- 
vides that mastery, is in its golden age. 


This type of statement is quite current and usually meets with 
complete agreement among those who hear it. I should like to exam- 
ine it critically tonight and attempt to evaluate it against our present 
cultural background. I agree completely with the idea that ‘Society 
is at the threshold of an undreamed-of mastery of our material 
environment,” but I do not believe that “‘science, which provides 
that mastery, is in its Golden Age.” 
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There is something attractive, appealing, and satisfying to man, 
when any period of his history or any phase of his activity is charac- 
terized as a golden age. The application of such a designation indi- 
cates a sort of fulfillment, an attainment of goals, a perfection of 
technics and methods, the completion of plans, and the realization 
of dreams. 

The complexities and the tempo of daily existence compel us to 
give more concern to the present and the immediate future than to 
the past. Most of our problems arise in areas of activity for which 
no charts have been made and into which no paths have been blazed. 
We have come farther than previous civilizations in many phases 
of our culture but in others we have made little progress. We find 
ourselves having lost many of our traditional values with no new 
ones to take their place. As a result we are somewhat confused 
as to goals, objectives, and procedures. We have indeed gained 
greater mastery of our material environment than man has ever had, 
but we do not seem able to understand ourselves and our relations 
to our fellows better than did the savages living at the dawn of civi- 


lization. If we seek to orient ourselves, to evaluate our particular 


period in the sweep of history, or to designate any phase of our 


activity as having reached its golden age, certain facts must be 
considered. 

In the first place, we are in what is commonly spoken of as the 
machine age. Through the use of machines man has been freed 
from most of the back-breaking drudgery formerly necessary to 
supply his basic physical needs for food, clothing, and companion- 
ship. For the first time in his history he has been released from 
time-consuming labor incident to mere existence as an organism and 
allowed leisure to live as a man and to develop to the fullest his 
unique capacities and endowments. Most of this freedom has been 
provided during the last hundred years. Indeed it has come so 
rapidly that man as a whole has not yet learned to adjust himself 
to it. Much of his cultural practice is still geared to ancient pat- 
terns, and many of our social, economic, political, and even religious 
conflicts arise from the lag in our adjustment to the sudden bounty 


of leisure and comfort provided by our machines. 
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A second important fact that faces us is that our rapid means of 
communication with other men permit news of any activity of our 
own or that of other men anywhere to be broadcast instantly to all 
parts of the globe for mutual interpretation and evaluation. The 
attempt to set up boundaries either natural or artificial between 
nations, or the drawing down of iron curtains, and defending them 
with customs barriers, with armies or with machines, is in accord- 
ance with the practices of the ancients and not in keeping with other 
advances man has made. 


Finally we can no longer think of ourselves as French, Italian, 


English, Russian, or American only, but as citizens of a rapidly 


shrinking world populated by many different people with different 
backgrounds, traditions, languages, customs, and in many respects 
with different goals. In our mutual contacts we need not attempt 
to enforce our own ways upon each other but through broader 
understanding seek means of closer co6peration in promoting the 
greatest good for all. 

Having examined the cultural pattern of the present, what of the 
statement that science, which has played such an important role in 
producing the conditions of modern life, has reached its golden age ? 
Any such suggestion seems to me to be based on a confusion of 
basic, or pure science, with applied science, or technology. There 
is a great difference between the two as to motivation, objectives, 
and conditions under which each thrives best. 

What did Dr. Condon mean by science? In an address before 
the Washington Academy of Science, May 20, 1948, he gave this 
definition: 

Science is the process of studying and the results of study of the 

facts of experience derived from a conscious program of ob- 

serving, while systematically varying the factors of a given 
situation in order to arrive at a rational understanding of the 
observational data so obtained. 

According to this definition, science is a method of thinking, a 
method of arriving at truth and understanding through systematic 
and controlled experimentation. 


Other definitions that have been given are very similar. Dr. 
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Conant of Harvard detined science in an address as retiring presi- 
dent of the A.A.A.S. in December 1947 as follows: 
Science is a series of interconnected conceptual schemes which 
arose originally from experimentation or careful observation 
and were fruitful of new experiments or observations. Science 
advances not by accumulation of new facts but by the continu- 
ous development of new and fruitful concepts. 


This again implies a method of thinking, not only for the dis- 
covery of immediate truth but to open the way for further discovery 
of new and known truths. Conant suggests that the conceptual 
schemes of science form the policies for further investigation, not 
the creeds for empirical procedures in the application of principles 
discovered. 

Science, then, is a world of ideas while technology is a world of 
things. An idea is essentially an inteliectual abstraction, but like a 
tool it can be used to fashion some structure in the material world, 
the world of things. Just what type of structure is produced, how- 
ever, and for what purpose the finished product will be used depends 
upon the person or the group into whose hands it is placed. 

Science furnishes ideas which build a sort of stockpile of under- 
standings and interpretations of the material environment. Tech- 
nology draws from this stockpile for advance in invention and appli- 
cation. It becomes sterile and entirely empirical unless science 
forges ahead with replenishment of the stockpile. 

Science has always been largely an individual effort involving the 
imagination and ingenuity of one or a few individuals working inde- 
pendently, each choosing the path they follow and the regions they 
explore without pressure to find results to support established be- 


liefs or to improve current procedures or applications. Technology 


on the other hand has become more and more a cooperative effort 
of groups acting under the direction of an executive or a committee 
to get specific results or to improve an established process. One can 
scarcely conceive of Galileo, Pasteur, Darwin, Newton, or Faraday 
becoming a part of an organized group to carry on Operation X, 


Y, or Z. 


Science has not been limited by national boundaries but its ideas 
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have arisen in different nations all over the world. Furthermore, 
the ideas have become the property of all men everywhere. A free 
and unrestricted exchange of ideas has been the rule, and today we 
do not concern ourselves with the nationality of Archimedes, Coper- 
nicus, Leeuwenhoek, or Einstein, but rather with their contributions. 
Technology has been restricted by national patents, military secrets, 
industrial competition, and patriotic nationalism. 

Science progresses into the unknown, and many times its discov- 
eries are unpredictable, frequently disturbing the status quo. Pure 
science has therefore not had the general support from the public 
as has applied science. Technology has always had support, many 
times paying its way through inventions and improved processes. 
Governments have subsidized much of it. Industry is more inter- 
ested in applied science, and usually supports pure science only when 
new facts are needed to increase the understanding of principles 
applicable to the conditions of success of their operations. Science 
measures its values in understanding, technology in terms of utility. 

Science exerts its influence on social progress in terms of long- 
range values. Darwin’s theory of evolution was condemned and 
rejected by the public when it was published, but its influence has 
perhaps changed the attitudes and philosophy of men more than 
by any other book published in the nineteenth century. Technical 


inventions succeed each other in rapid order. As each new one is 


developed the old ones are outmoded. Almost as soon as adjust- 


ment has been made to one a new one arrives. In rapid sequence 
came the telegraph, the telephone, the radio, and now television. 
The steam engine brought on the industrial revolution, but before 
social adjustments had been made we had the gas engine, the auto- 
mobile, then the jet, propelled at supersonic speed, and now perhaps 
the atomic engine. 

Science has fer its primary objectives the understanding of our 
environment, our relation to it, and the formulation of principles 
governing its phenomena. Technology on the other hand seeks to 
control and exploit the environment. 

Dr. Henry D. Smyth of the Atomic Energy Commission says: 


The primary motive that leads men to study the behavior of 
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nature is intellectual curiosity, the very personal desire to un- 

derstand the “how” of things. .. . It is, perhaps, an instinctive 

desire to find order and law in an apparently chaotic world, a 

wish to understand our surroundings in order that we may be 

less afraid. 

The stimulus for technology and invention arises from needs for 
methods, technics, and tools for controlling materials in the imme- 
diate environment. The hollowing out of a dead log by a savage 
to give him space for transferring his possessions across a stream 
was an invention stimulated by necessity. Craftsmen and artisans 
among the ancients furnished for their fellows the tools and weap- 
ons of stone, copper, bronze, or iron needed by the culture of the 
time. They were not scientists however. They sought not to under- 
stand but rather to invent and produce for utilitarian purposes. 

Historically science and technology have developed as different 
and somewhat separate phases of activity. Science is essentially 
creative with the same basic motives as stimulate the artist, the 
musician, and the architect. Creative thinkers are in the minority 
and are generally regarded by the public as impractical, noncon- 
formist, and radical. They are many times looked upon with sus- 
picion and distrust. The useful gadgets from the technologist are 
usually accepted as boons and the inventor is given due credit for 
producing them. The development of technology has always been 
more or less circumscribed and limited, however, until pure science 
has replenished the stockpile of ideas. 


Crude machines using levers, pulleys, wheels, and inclined planes 


were used for centuries with little improvement in design and appli- 


cation until Newton brought to light the basic facts and principles 
underlying all machines. Technologists were then able to progress 
into new fields of invention. 

Plant and animal breeding had been practiced in a hit-or-miss 
manner from the time man first domesticated the living creatures 
around him, but it was not until Gregor Mendel applied the scien- 
tific method of critical analysis to the problems involved, without 
any attempt to put his findings to immediate use to make bigger 
potatoes, sweeter peas, or more productive cows, that the science 
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ot genetics was born. Since 1900 when his obscure paper was redis- 
covered and the principles he formulated began to be applied, more 
progress has been made in producing useful plants and animals than 
in the five thousand years that preceded him. 

There have been medical practitioners from the tribal medicine 
men to the well-trained physicians in the courts of Europe, but not 
until 1875 when Pasteur, a biochemist, applied the true scientific 
method to the study of disease did medicine become established as 
a science as well as an art. 


The gap between scientists and technologists during the early 


days was wide indeed. Technology proceeded to invent and produce 
in actordance with the empirical methods of the ancients. The few 
who saw new interpretations of the universe and its forces were 
usually considered heretics and radicals or even in league with the 
devil. They were often ignored, had little place in the social sys- 
tem, and were sometimes persecuted to martyrdom. For nearly a 
thousand years after the fall of the Roman Empire the dominance 
of traditional authority stifled the search for new knowledge. In 
the thirteenth century the spark of scientific investigation began to 
be rekindled into a feeble, flickering flame by Roger Bacon, who 
insisted that the only way to avoid human error was to accept noth- 
ing on hearsay or authority unless it could be proven by experiment. 
That his ideas and methods were revolutionary is evidenced by the 
fact that he spent more than fourteen years in prison because his 
neighbors and the authorities of both church and state thought him 
dangerous. 

In 1743 Lavoisier was born in France. He was from the first a 
rebel against “gray-bearded traditions not founded on fact.” He 
worked on many problems and contributed much to the science of 
chemistry. He took his metheds of science into his activities of 
citizenship and became suspect by the leaders of the Revolution. 
In 1794 he was tried by the citizens’ tribunal and condemned to 
death. He asked for a reprieve long enough to allow him to com- 
plete some studies he was making, but the leader of the tribunal 
said: ‘Enough. The republic has no use for scientists.” 


The nineteenth century in Europe saw great development in basic 
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science and furnished the foundation for modern science. In addi- 
tion, the gap between the empiricism of technology and the methods 
of pure science was lessened. Faraday with his magnets; Pasteur 
with his silkworms and mad dogs; Maxwell, Hertz, and Helmholtz 
with their waves of light and electricity; Strasburger with chromo- 
somes; Emil Fischer with his chemicals, and Boyle with his gases 
contributed both much new information as well as proof that ad- 
vance in technology is dependent upon principles discovered by the 
basic scientist. 

During the same period in America, technology was progressing 
rapidly, but contributions to pure science were negligible. Practical 
results dominated activity. We had little time or incentive to search 
for understanding out of pure curiosity. What principles we needed 
we were able to draw from the stockpile built up in Europe. It was 
customary for our professors of science to go to Europe for training 
so as to bring back ideas that might be applied. These ideas in the 
hands of our technologists and inventors gave us a higher standard 
of living than the world has ever known. The machine age was on 
its way, and a golden age of technology was in sight, but not a 
golden age of science. 


With our involvement in the world war of 1917 we were cut off 


from the basic science of Europe and were forced to develop a 
research program of our own. A National Research Council was 
formed and a Consulting Board was appointed by President Wilson 


to advise with the Navy on technical problems. Thomas A. Edison 
was made chairman and in selecting other members of his board 
named a physicist, in order, as he said, that ‘We might have one 
mathematical fellow in case we have to calculate something out.” 
Dr. Conant tells of an offer made at this time by the American 
Chemical Society to Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, to give 
what help they could to the war effort. The Secretary received them 
courteously, thanked them for their offer but said he would not need 
them since he found the War Department already had a chemist. 
Had they offered him a more powerful gun or a faster plane, both 
products of improved technology, they would have received ade- 


quate recognition. By the end of the war, however, investigations 
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of poisonous gases, food substitutes, better fibers, drugs and medi- 


cines convinced the authorities and the public that the basic scien- 


tists might have something to offer, and encouragement and support 


began to be given them. 

rom 1918 to 1940 America took the lead in many phases of 
scientific research. Industry began to set up research programs, 
governmental agencies appropriated funds for basic research, and 
technologists began to know each other better and to cooperate on 
a larger scale than before. More efficient automobiles run by more 
powerful fuels, better refrigerators, automatic furnaces, dishwash- 
ers, tractors, bulldozers, air conditioners, radios, talking pictures, 
television, as well as vitamin pills, antibiotics, and the other ‘‘won- 
der drugs” were produced for a public who had money to purchase 
them for making life more pleasant and comfortable. We felt as 
if we had arrived. We were told that science had made these things 
possible. We did not pause to consider the fact that science had only 
provided basic principles and ideas and that the technologists had 
put them to use. We were not distinguishing between the world of 
ideas and the world of things. In the public mind science was meas- 
ured in terms of the gadgets produced for the market. 

With the unlocking of the secrets of atomic energy and the release 
of the first atomic bomb, there came a change in the attitude toward 
science and the scientist. The necessary secrecy surrounding atomic 
research—since the effort was designed to produce more devastat- 
ing weapons to protect our borders or to destroy our enemies—and 
the destruction wrought by the test explosions of atomic bombs 
caused the public to look on basic scientists with suspicion and fear. 
Demand began to be made that we guard carefully the secrets rela- 
tive to atomic energy lest some other nation get them, and that 
special surveillance be given to our scientists that they not divulge 
their ideas to others. We forgot that the basic ideas behind atomic 
energy originated in many different lands, from the minds of many 
different individuals, and that we furnished little more than the 
technical know-how to put the ideas into application. We forgot 
also the fact that the use to which an idea is put is determined 
largely by the cultural background, the basic motives, and the ulti- 
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also the fact that the use to which an idea is put is determined 
largely by the cultural background, the basic motives, and the ulti- 
mate goal of the persons applying it. If atomic energy had been 
released against a background of peace, I suspect we would now be 
propelling our ships, heating our homes, and in general deriving 
many of our comforts from its use. Against a background of war, 
however, with its hate, anger, fear, and suspicion the end results 
are quite different. 

According to Kirtley F. Mather, less than one-half of one per 
cent of the population of the United States are professionally 
engaged in scientific research, the technological application of its 
results, and the teaching of science. Of these, approximately 35,000 
specialists in science and engineering are now in governmental !ab- 
oratories and research facilities, working under the supervision of 
various bureaus. Restrictions of many kinds are imposed on most 
of these for security reasons. This means curtailing the free ex- 
change of ideas, limiting the choice of lines of independent investi- 
gation, and rigid control of the funds to pay salaries and support 
research. Congressional committees and security boards have been 
set up to screen scientific workers. The publicity given to the few 
cases of disloyal scientists working on atomic projects has tended 
to bring all scientists under suspicion. Such an atmosphere is cer- 
tainly not conducive to the progress of science. 

The results of a survey made by the President’s Research Board 
a few years ago, of the attitudes of scientists toward various types 
of employment showed that only 11% preferred a government ca- 
reer, while 31% chose industrial employment, 48% work in the 
university environment, and 10% preferred consulting work or 
some other activity. Since by far the largest part of the money 
devoted to science in America is provided by the government, one 
wonders what the source of personnel to carry on the projects out- 
lined for the future will be. Certainly science has not reached its 


golden age when it becomes increasingly difficult to recruit workers. 


Scarcely any of our groups of basic sciences are finding sufficient 


numbers of qualified young men and women training themselves to 
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pursue Careers in pure science. Not only does most of the glamour, 
the economic rewards, and social recognition go to the technologist, 
the practitioner, or the inventor and engineer, but also a greater 


freedom from suspicion and investigation. 


The first half of the twentieth century has seen a remarkable 


advance in all fields of pure science as well as a lessening of the gap 
between the ideas developed and their application to the materials 
of the physical universe. Through this union of ideas and things 
man has gained a greater mastery of his environment than he has 
ever known. He has also been given more leisure and comfort to 
think and take a good view of himself and see more clearly his 
relation to his fellows. 

The last fifty years have also witnessed much confusion as to 
values, goals, and objectives. Someone has said that this generation 
is long on how to do but short on knowing what is worth doing. 
A great teacher once said: ‘‘What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” At first thought it is 
easy to conclude we are in a golden age of science since science has 
provided the means by which we have mastered so much of the 
material world. If we accept any of the accurate definitions of sci- 
ence, however, !n contrast with technology we are forced to admit 
that our conclusion is not correct. We have not seen the attainment 
of goals in keeping with what we have learned about ourselves, our 
capacities, our God-given attributes, our potentialities as human 
beings. If the goal we set is to gain mastery over the things around 
us we are close to a golden age, but of technology not of science. 

If the measure of any age is conditioned upon the realization of 
certain goals set to be attained, what goals may we suggest at this 
point in our history to guide us in the future? Can science aid in 
the attainment of the goals? When the goals are attained can we 
then say science has reached its golden age? Three definite objec- 
tives or goals toward which we may turn our best thoughts along 
with others in enlightened nations everywhere, may be suggested: 
(1) to learn to live together on this planet as free men with other 
free men in peace and happiness, with the basic needs and comforts 


provided for all, and with the exercise of intelligent good will, moti- 





vated by mutual trust and understanding; (2) to learn to join 
with all men everywhere in war against the non-human enemies 
common to all men regardless of race, creed, or color—enemies such 
as disease, poverty, ignorance, tyranny, and greed—instead of dis- 
sipating our wealth and resources, both material and human, in war 
against each other; (3) to learn to make the most effective use 
of the great reserves of human time and energy made available 
through the harnessing of constantly improved machines. 

These goals are not new. They have been in the dreams of many 
men throughout the ages. I think they may be restated today, how- 
ever, since our present age is such that we are closer to their attain- 
ment than ever before. To be sure their attainment may be yet afar 
off but after all “A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or what's 
a heaven for.” Science can continue to progress and make its most 
effective contribution to man’s welfare only in an atmosphere of 
complete freedom. Likewise, freedom—the disciplined freedom of 
a free society—can best be fostered by the methods of science, its 
ideas and its applications. As Dr. Smyth so fittingly says, ‘‘Science 
and freedom depend upon each other for their existence in the mod- 
ern world.” 


l‘our specific freedoms may be mentioned as necessary if science 


is to reach its golden age. (1) Economic freedom. Since many of 


the ideas of the scientist do not have an immediate value on the 
economic or political exchange, the investigations of the scientist 
must be subsidized. He “must have a means of livelihood independ- 
ent of the immediate results of his researches.’ The difficulty of 
securing congressional approval of a bill setting up a Science Foun- 
dation for the support of free and independent research indicates 
the lack of provision of economic freedom, even in wealthy Amer- 
ica, for competent students to train for careers in science or for 
workers already trained. 

(2) Freedom for the exchange of ideas. The restrictions im- 
posed within recent years on the free movements of scientists of 
the world to attend international meetings, as well as the secrecy 
surrounding so much of present-day scientific investigation is con- 
trary to the spirit of science. Science cannot become the property 
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of any single nation, political party, social faction, or religious sect. 
It must belong to all mankind. The principles governing man and 
his environment are essentially the same for all men everywhere. 
Just as there is no Italian, Russian, German, or American smallpox, 
diphtheria, polio, arthritis, or typhus, so there is no national tag 
upon the findings of pure science. 

(3) Freedom from political interference and domination. I was 
in Germany during the rise to power of Hitler and the Nazi party. 
The scientists were already beginning to see how their status was 
changing. Later events showed that those who refused to prosti- 
tute themselves in conformity with the dictates of the party were 
exiled, starved, or liquidated. In his determinaion to prove the su- 
periority of the Aryan race Hitler eliminated some of the most out- 
standing geneticists of the time because they would not conform to 
his demands. 

In Russia, Stalin decreed that since genetics originated in the 
capitalistic countries and taught that differences between plants and 
animals as well as between men was due to inherited traits and not 
to environment, all modern genetics would be abolished and all 
biology would be placed in the hands of Lysenko, a shrewd poli- 
tician but mediocre scientist. 

The recent discharge of the Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards on the ground that an analysis made by the bureau of 


a commercial product was contrary to the best interests of a manu- 


facturer who had put the material on the market, is certainly sug- 


gestive that even in our country science is not free from political 
interference. 

But if all conditions necessary for the promotion of science are 
met may we expect a golden age? There are certain facts that indi- 
cate we may not. If we accept Conant’s suggestion that “science 
advances through continuous development of new and fruitful con- 
cepts,"’ we can never expect a completion of this area of activity. 
There will never be a cessation of new concepts and schemes as 
guides for future investigators. Seneca of old was perhaps more 
right than he knew when he said: 
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Many discoveries are reserved for the ages still to be, when our 
memory shall have perished. The world is a poor affair if it 
does not contain matter for investigation for the whole world 

in every age. ... Nature does not reveal all her secrets at 

once... . Of one of them this age will catch a glimpse, of 

another the age that will come after. 

The scientist does not believe a golden age will be reached until 
the habit of thinking in an honest, objective, and unbiased manner 
in searching for truth permeates all phases of human life. We will 
then no longer do as Dr. Isaiah Bowman suggests most of us are 
guilty of doing: “In these times we start the day with a cup of 
coffee, a dose of propaganda and an opinion.” 

How then may we evaluate our present age? The scientist sees 
in the sciences the best means of attaining goals but he also sees 
that as one set of objectives are attained, new ones are formulated 
to lure him on. He sees possible progress in change. He cannot 
anticipate complete knowledge or complete mastery of himself or 
his environment, a complete attainment of his goals or the fulfill- 
ment of all his dreams. He sees in each new idea, each new dis- 
covery, not finality but rather a new vantage point from which to 
make a fresh start for further advance. 

He looks back over his past, not with dismay at the failures, the 
many false starts and incomplete paths, but rather with pride and 
satisfaction over the successes which have crowned some of his 
efforts. As he looks into the future and the perplexing problems 
confronting him, he moves forward with renewed enthusiasm, cour- 
age, and hope, knowing full well that the codperative efforts of 
many individuals from many lands have brought mankind to its 
present state. He sees science not in its golden age, an age of matur- 
ity and completion, but rather in its infancy. Optimist that he is, 
he believes that if the methods of the research laboratory are ap- 
plied to all phases of human relationship—methods of “patience 
and vision, imagination and discipline, co6peration and honesty”— 


there is hope, perhaps not for a golden age of science, but certainly 
a golden age for man. 





Bugle-Horn of Liberty: 


A Confederate Humorous Magazine 


By BERTRAM HOLLAND FLANDERS 


Bertram Holland Flanders, A.B.’29, M.A.’30, Ph.D. (Duke) ’42, Professor 
of English and Head of the Department of English, Atlanta Division of the 
University of Georgia, is the author of Early Georgia Magazines: Literary 
Periodicals to 1865 (University of Georgia Press, 1944). 


T APPEARS to be a fact of life that those people survive longest 
{ who have the ability to season their miseries, common to man- 
kind, with an appreciation of life’s incongruities. Southern writers 
have always included humorists in times of distress, and the period 
of the Civil War was no exception. These writers exercised their 
talents in an effort to brighten the existence of a people who were 
often deprived of the very necessities of life, and their writings 
undoubtedly braced the lagging morale of a suffering people. A 
typical example of this type of writing is the Bugle-Horn of Liberty, 
a periodical that began in Griffin, Georgia, and ran for only three 
numbers. 

The Bugle-Horn of Liberty was, with the notable exception of 
the Richmond Southern Punch, the only purely humorous periodical 
of the Civil War period of which there is an extant file; and the only 
known file outside that in the Library of Congress is that belonging 
to the University of Georgia, Atlanta Division, and found in the 
‘James Walter Mason Collection,” which contains many rare items 
of Southern and Georgia material. With a subtitle of ““A Humor- 
ous Paper, Devoted to Fun, Fact and Fancy” and printed by Hill & 
Swayze, Publishers, the first number was dated August 1863 and 
priced at twenty-five cents a copy, or $3.00 per year. It was quarto 
in size, sixteen pages to an issue, three columns to a page, with pen 
sketches interspersed throughout. Its format was similar to that 


of Joseph Addison Turner’s Countryman, which it was apparently 
trying to imitate. 


The first number of the Bugle-Horn carries on its outside page 
a sketch of a turbaned figure, stripped to the waist, and entitled 
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“Abraham Lincoln, Grand Vizier of the United States—From a 
Photograph by Public Opinion, Esq.,” an obvious caricature of the 
much-hated Abolitionist. This same sketch, minus the lower part 
of the figure, was reprinted on the cover of the September number, 
this time entitled ‘Horace Greeley, Editor of the New York Trib- 
une, From a Photograph by a Popular Artist.’’ The caption carries 
the apology that “‘we do not publish the same picture more than once. 
We change our base every time. It is a great pity that some //lus- 
trated Newspapers in this country do not follow our example.” The 
editorial page begins with a trenchant ‘“‘How you Dooz,”’ expressed 
in French because “that is said to be the polite language.”’ In fact, 
the paper begins its existence without an editor, for, say the pub- 
lishers, ‘‘we have made up our mind, owing to the tightness of the 
times, and the scarcity of the article in question, (all in the army) 
to dispense with that seeming inseparable appendage.”’ In defense 


of the sketch of Lincoln on the outside cover the editorial says: 


“We have therefore determined to give our patrons an idea of the 
kind of men at the head of the Northern government, while they 
are picturing to the Confederacy the brave leaders of our armies. 
The engraving . . . is said to be a perfect likeness of the man who 
desires so much to govern us.” 

In this first number the publishers hold out a rosy picture of their 
plans for the development of a purely Southern literature: 

The popular plea heretofore with writers, in justification for 
finding a market at the North for their productions, was that 
Southern publishers would not pay an encouraging price for 
their labors. The time for that excuse is now past; our house 
is one that will pay more than ever was paid by any house in 
the North, and will do more to encourage Southern literature 
than was ever done at the North. We are establishing an ex- 
tensive publishing house, and of such a character as to make use 
of almost any kind of productions, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity to all who may desire to promote the literary taste of the 
country. Writers, come forward and take a place in our ranks. 


To whet the literary appetite of its readers, the Bugle-Horn an- 
nounces the acquisition of Bill Arp (Charles Henry Smith) as a 
contributor: 
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We have been fortunate enough to extort from this distin- 
guished humorist, his consent to write an occasional piece for 
the Bugle-Horn, the first of which will appear next month. We 
hope he will always be just bilin’ over with such stuff, so that 
we can get a little for each number of our paper... . 

Bill’s a funny fellow, any way you take him. He’s as shy as 
a wild colt. When we went to see him on the subject of writing 
us a letter now and then, he would scarcely promise, for fear, 
as he said, he would get himself into notoriety, or some other 
place.—We, however, put on the “purty” to him, and at last 
overcame his unsophisticated scruples, and got him to promise 
that he would let us hear from him occasionally.—So, readers, 


look out for Bill. 


The most entertaining contribution to this number is the letter 


from Elihu Squiggs, Confederate soldier stationed at a camp near 


Mobile. This is obviously a fictitious communication, but its con- 
tents show a desire to make light of the inconveniences of camp life, 
to minimize the dangers of actual fighting, and to see the absurdities 
of military regimentation. The letter begins: 


Dear Bob:—Here we are, as the clown says, away down 
South in Dixie, on Dog River, 13 miles South of Mobile. You 
may thank your stars, Bob, that you didn’t join us, for this is 
the cussidest place ever you went any where to stay all night. 
ILonesome—oh no, it aint lonesome a bit; and as for the society 
its delightful. People don’t think no more of dying here than 
you of going on a bust. What do you think, if you was dead, if 
the fellows were all to hollow at you, as you went by in your 
box, “Good bye Old Fel—got your furlough, boy?’ Would 
you like it—say? 

And the letter continues: 

Only last Friday night an immense Alligator, upwards of 
sixty-odd feet, seven inches in length, crawled up into camp and 
swallowed your poor brother. ... We all run down in our shirts 
to help him... but the Crocodile cocked his tail, and on he went 
into the mud, with the poor fellow’s legs a wiggling out of his 
mouth. I expect you will be sorry. 


The postscript to the letter is likewise eloquent : 


P. S.—We’ve eat the old hen—body and bones. Now about 
that box—I’ll keep a sharp look out for it. Pack sawdust 
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around the bottles—smuggle in a few cigars, if possible, and a 

fine comb, and a deck of cards. I'll pay you back when the Con- 

federacy pays me, which they’re going to do—oh yes—right 
away! 

The best of the three numbers of the Bugle-Horn of Liberty is 
the second, that for September 1863. It opens with another “Letter 
from Camp” addressed to “Bob,” from Elihu Squiggs, which de- 
scribes the procedure at a camp dinner: 


Our diet is pickled pork chopped fine, ounce to a man, and half 
a dozen bread pills each. The head of the mess takes his place 
at the head of the table, the rest are ranged around in order 
tallest on the right. Then the captain, with a speaking trumpet, 
gives the command which is repeated by the sargeants—‘‘Pre- 
pare to load. Company present—Forks!” Instantly every fork 
is elevated, right arm at an angle of 45 degrees, little finger in 
the end of the fork, and mouth open so as to show six of the 
front teeth. Then come in quick succession the commands, 
“Company, Gig—Forks.” ‘‘Recover—Forks.” “Swallow— 
Forks.” “‘Shoulder—Forks.”’ 
Other contributions follow, such as ‘Ode to a Bob-Tailed Cat,” 
“What Did You Come For: A Serio-Comic Questioning of Ye 
Mean Invader,” and a tender poem called “A Bustin Hart!’’ One 
page stands out with a sketch of Governor Joseph E. Brown, under- 
neath which is a soliloquy by the Governor: 
Confound my buttons if I don’t believe every militia officer in 
the State has the Consumption, or some other fatal disease. 
Here, | have 3000 applications for exemptions from my last 
call—all from my “‘pets.”” They’re good fellows though—have 


stood up to me like bricks! I must see what I can do for them. 
Think I can play the Savannah game for them again. 


In the Editoriat Department the publishers call their readers’ 


attention to the contribution from Bill Arp elsewhere in the paper, 


remarking that “Bill throws his whole soul into his letter, and to 
give an idea of his earnestness, he says in a private note that the 
‘dam Kavalry have nigh unto totally rouined the Kountry’—in his 
seckshun.”’ The letter of Arp’s comes from the pen of a man who 


was then a Lieutenant of Artillery in the Confederate Army around 
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Rome, Georgia. The contribution is entitled “‘Dodgin Around— 
Melankolly Reflekshuns,” and deals with the actions of the army 


in general, and of the cavalry and of the Act of Conscription in par- 
ticular. Two paragraphs are typical of the whole: 


But hurray for the Kavalry—when a big battle hav been 
fout, and the enemy got whipped, how magestik they appear 
as they follow up the skeedaddle, what surblime manoover- 
ments they have on sich okkashuns. It war at sich a time I sup- 
pose Solomon writ about em and sed “he snuffeth the battle 
afur off.” When they are pursuin a panik struk enemy or layin 
in wait for a train of kars or assaultin a unguarded karavan of 
wagons the Konfederate Hos Kavalry may be sed to be invin- 
sibul. On sich excurshuns they load themselves down with dry 
goods, and wet goods, and blankets and hats, and books and 
booty, and tiklers and kanteens with kontents noticed. | onst 
heard a poor infantry say as he was huntin over the ground he 
fout, “lets go bak Jim, the Kavalry hav been here and licked 
up every d-a-m thing—arter we whipped the fight here they 
cum just a rippin and snortin and dodgin around. 

But taxes and kavalry can stand aside, for they cant compete 
with that numerous class who are dodgin Konskripshun—they 
kept out so long and worked so hard to stay out still longer, and 
sweat so much in dodgin around that theyve sweat all the grit 
out their gizzards—theyve read so much of big battles, and of 
so much flesh and blood, and such horrible carnage, that the 
bare sight of an Enrollin Officer give em a heart palpitation. 
They cant sleep for imaginin that the screech owl is screamin, 
and the Boomerang howlin their funeral dirge ; that their bones 
is to bleach in some gully, or to rot in some thicket far far 
away, where the goats and the boogers go dodgin around. How 

rapidly some fooks grow old in them tryin times—what a pro- 
lifik year for boy children it wer in the year 1817. Such are the 
rapid progress of human events in these fightin times that a 
man who were only forty last year, can be forty-six this. Even 


old father Time have put on his spurs and now he goes dodgin 
around. 


It might be said in passing that this letter is the only contribution 
of Bill Arp to the Bugle-Horn, for in the third, and apparently the 


last number, the publishers apologize for the absence of his letter, 
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saying that he “has gone soldiering with a big gun, and is now guard- 
ing a gap in the mountains of Hepsidam, about sixteen miles from 
Rome.” 

The appearance of the third number of the paper was delayed 
because the printing establishment had to be moved to make way 
for a much-needed hospital in Griffin. Financial difficulties also 
played a part in making such a publication unprofitable. The price 
of subscriptions had been raised in the September issue to fifty cents 
a copy, or $5.00 per year, because the price of paper had reached 
the unprecedented figure of $2.00 per pound, four times the price 
of that on which the September number had been printed. Consider- 
ing the expense of engravings, efc., and the fact that daily news- 
papers were selling, said the publishers, for twenty-five cents apiece 
at that time, the paper was doing well to keep going at all. Rags for 
the manufacture of paper were scarce, and storekeepers in country 
towns were urged to buy up all rags and refuse cotton, for which 
they would be paid handsomely by the paper mills of the South. 

What was probably the final issue of the Bugle-Horn is dated 
October 1863, which, though containing the usual sixteen pages of 
reading matter, is inferior in quality to the previous two. It contains 
only six sketches, accompanied by the usual jokes about conscription 
and the “impressment”’ by the military forces of the private homes 
of Confederates. The only noteworthy article is a humorous satire 
on military officers, with special comments on General John Mor- 
gan. The only articles marked “Original” are John Happy’s ‘“Out- 
side of a Horse” and Ed. Porter Thompson’s “Paddy O’Conner, or 
Love and Bad Luck.”’ Confederates were still able to laugh at the 


jokes of the Northern humorist, Artemus Ward, as evidenced by 


the fact that the Bugle-Horn, in every issue, printed selected matter 
from his writings. 

The Bugle-Horn of Liberty was favorably received in the South, 
according to critical estimates quoted in the paper itself. The At- 
lanta Confederacy called it “the first effort of its kind in the Con- 
federate States” and declared further, ‘‘We have not laughed so 
heartily at any thing since the war, as we did over this amusing 
comic.” The South Carolinian said that it was “ta remedy for the 
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blues” ; the Knoxville Register stated that “its typography and illus- 
trations are decidedly ahead of more pretending establishments in 
cities.” 

What brought to an untimely end this periodical devoted wholly 
to humor? Inability to get paper, to keep in touch with the reading 
public in the unsettled months of 1863 and 1864, to make a success 
of any venture when money was scarce—all these were responsible 
for its failure. But the Bugle-Horn of Liberty doubtless brought an 
element of cheer to many heartsick civilians at home, as well as to 
many soldiers on the firing line, who were beginning to feel the pinch 
of short rations, of continuous hardships, and of loneliness at being 
separated so long from loved ones. Laughter is an antidote for mis- 
eries, a cure for countless worries and cares, a relaxing agent in 
the midst of life’s sorrows. The Old South, facing defeat and star- 
vation, needed in the gloomy days of 1863, 1864, and 1865 the sav- 
ing grace of laughter. Her humorists were, in part, her saviors. 
The Confederate trudging to the battlefield, the loved ones suffering 
back at home might say with equal truthfulness : 


I have known sorrow—therefore I 


May laugh with you, O friend, more merrily 
Than those who never sorrowed upon earth 
And know not laughter’s worth. 


(Theodosia Garrison, “Knowledge” ) 





Christian Intellectuality and the 


Christian College 


By Joun W. Dixon, Jr. 
John W. Dixon, Jr., B.A. (Emory and Henry) °41, Ph.D. (Chicago) °53, 


Instructor in Humanities, Emory at.Oxford, a member of the Graduate 
Institute of Liberal Arts, has specialized in the history of art. 


HERE WAS A TIME when the term “Christian education” had 
T: concrete significance. It meant that the education was con- 
sciously Christian in content and methods. It may very properly be 
asked whether it is any longer possible to use the term with accu- 
racy, even when applied to schools owned by the churches and staffed 
by Christians. 

No system is self-perpetuating. When those who formed educa- 
cational philosophy and determined the intellectual content of edu- 
cation ceased to be Christian or ceased to think as Christians, then 
Christian education disappeared. The presence of Christians at any 
point in the system ceased to be of decisive importance. They may 
affect many students by the personal example of their lives or the 
ethical content of their teaching. But so long as the material they 
teach is determined by non-Christian values and is based on non- 
Christian assumptions, they are only adding to the discontinuity 
between religion and the life people lead, the beliefs and attitudes 
that determine their relationship to each other and to God. 

That the situation is not exaggerated can be seen by looking at 
any field of intellectual activity. Every discipline taught in the 
schools has been deliberately and consciously emptied of its religious 
content, is determined by non-religious values, and develops under 
the assumption of the complete irrelevance of religion. The charac- 
teristic common to all, including educational technology, is the reduc- 
tion of human life in all its forms to the status of an object for inves- 
tigation or experimental manipulation. Teaching then becomes 
merely the transmission of the factual material and training in the 
relevant techniques. 
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Historians, for example, have submitted themselves to an ideal 
(or an ideology) of history as made up of facts to be investigated 
and classified. They have set up a standard of objectivity reducing 
human life to the equivalent of a material phenomenon which the 
historian dispassionately investigates. This involves, in the first 
place, the conception that it is possible to understand man and his 
activities while standing apart from him and considering him an 
object. This is manifestly contrary to the Christian principle that 
man is understandable only through love. Furthermore, under such 
an ideal, Christ is reduced to a human fact among other human 
facts. This is a negation of Christianity. The historian may, what- 
ever his personal convictions, assume Christ to be a man for the 
purposes of his teaching. He may present in his teaching or text- 
book only that interpretation of historical process that assumes 
Christ to be no more than a man. He thus finds the motivation for 
history and human conduct and all principles of interpretation and 
judgment outside the Christian faith. If he does so, however, he 
denies Christ in his work and he perpetuates not religion but secu- 
larism. If Jesus is the divine son of God, God himself entering his- 
tory, then history is something quite different, and the Christian 
historian must found his work on that fact. 

It does not follow that the second interpretative principle can 
simply and arbitrarily be substituted for the first. This violates 
fundamental principles of liberal education which will be dealt with 
later. 

Medicine might be chosen as a different example, and one par- 
ticularly relevant to a college which is related to a medical school. 
Medicine places rather more emphasis on technique, and technique 
and fact are rightly a major part of its work. Yet the major empha- 
sis of the professional training and an increasing proportion of the 
pre-professional training (leaving aside, for the moment, discussion 
of the wholly materialistic idea of a college education being “‘pre- 
professional”) are concentrated on these elements alone. As a result 
and a corollary of these attitudes, man is reduced to an object and 
considered solely or primarily in terms of his physical nature. When 
faced with ethical problems (such as mercy killings or sexual con- 
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duct), most doctors can decide them only on the basis of their con- 
ception of man as a mechanism or an animal, since no other inter- 
pretation has been presented to them and they have not learned, 
except non-professionally, how to judge problems of value or pur- 
pose. Few men can superimpose Christian morality and a concep- 
tion of man as a religious being on the alien conceptions which gov- 
erned their training and most of their professional work. 

More important, this false conception of man adds to the disease 
the doctors try to cure. If man is basically sinful and involved in 
the anxieties of his sinfulness and his human limitations, and if his 
salvation lies not in the finding of his life but in the losing of it, then 
the treatment of his mental problems must, to be successful, be 
postulated on these facts. Contrary to this, modern psychologies 
are founded on various humanistic assumptions about man’s virtue 
and the irrelevance of such concepts as sin and guilt as well as re- 
deeming love and mercy. Man’s goal then becomes, not the love and 
the service of God and his fellow men, but the proper adjustment 
of his personality. Many religious leaders, so far from opposing 
this, now preach a gospel of peace of mind and peace of soul instead 
of a gospel of faith and love, the only source of genuine peace. 

These are only two examples, but they are typical, not excep- 
tional. A similar analysis could be made of other fields and the way 
in which they are taught. 

What do the church colleges do in the face of this problem? In 
the first place, they have on the whole accepted the curriculum and 
teaching methods established by the secular thinkers. Then they 
superimpose on this alien system a few courses in Bible and religion, 
and take on themselves greater responsibility for the supervision of 
the moral conduct and the encouragement of the private devotions 
of the student. 

This last responsibility is a proper function of the college, but 
more in terms of the responsibility of Christian men for the care of 
the young. It has no particular relevance to its nature and function 
as an educational institution. Nor is the problem solved by the arti- 


ficial addition of courses in religion. The mere fact of physical 


separation from the rest of the curriculum emphasizes the attitude 
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of their essential irrelevance, which is being created by the content 
and methodology of the rest of the curriculum. 


What, then, can the Christian college do? Another negative must 


be added to those above. It cannot reverse the procedure and re- 
quire a personal commitment from its students, or simply indoc- 
trinate them in the principles of the faith. This solution, adopted 
by many fundamentalist colleges, violates not only the principles of 


liberal education but Christianity itself. God created man free to 
choose. The love of God is man’s highest achievement, yet love is 
not love where it is constrained but only where it is freely offered. 
To the Christian it is the truth which is Christ that sets men free, 
but each man must be set free so far as possible to choose that free- 
dom or, if he wishes, to continue in bondage. Furthermore, this 
kind of indoctrination usually involves the sacrifice of professional 
integrity to a misguided orthodoxy and the error becomes com- 
pounded. 

The first duty of the Christian college, then, is to preserve its 
freedom and protect the freedom of its students. Truth cannot be 
fixed or perpetuated or transmitted by an attempt to establish insti- 
tutional purity. The indispensable atmosphere of a college is not 
the rigid dogmatism of parochialism but intellectual freedom, the 
meeting of ideas in free and open debate. The truth of God is a 
living truth and need not fear the competition of other ideas, and 
those who seek God’s truth faithfully can only be strengthened by 
such intellectual vitality. Exclusion of people or ideas that disagree 
would lead only to intellectual sterility and stagnation. 

This means that the college cannot permit the imposition, by 
teacher or textbook, of one position only. Choice, to be free, must 
be a real choice. But the situation is not met by imposing one posi- 
tion and simply stating that there are alternates, which is all that 
is possible when one book alone, whether textbook or original 
source, is used. Nor is it adequate to juxtapose inert summaries of 
assorted beliefs. This procedure is itself a position, although a 
limited one, and the dead bones are no substitute for the living body. 


It is essential that the student see the various positions in their most 
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vital embodiment, their most vigorous expression, which is almost 
invariably their first expression. 

This does not mean that Christianity is reduced to the status of 
one among many faiths, competing for the allegiance of the student. 
On the contrary, the adequate presentation of Christianity involves 
a critical principle that seriously modifies the methodology of the 
curriculum. A few colleges do present a reasonably honest state- 
ment of the Christian faith, but only as one among equals. The 
system which embodies this procedure involves an attitude (usually 
more implicit than explicit) that truth lies within a man and in the 
range of man’s unaided reason. Education then becomes “‘Know 
thyself,’ and this rational being can then, if he wishes, add to him- 
self the extra baggage of a religion. 

Rather than embodying this primary methodological principle 
(which does at least permit the serious inclusion of religion), the 
Christian college should substitute a different epistemology. Truth 
lies above man in the divine person and the divine act. Education 
then becomes ‘‘Know God” and the relation of man to God, in 
awareness of the fact that evil is not ignorance but that evil and 
ignorance are a result of sinful rebellion against God. The true 
Christian college, then, is far from being based on an obscurantist 
act of faith, as it is accused by secular educators. This criticism 
more truly belongs to those colleges which do not, and indeed can- 
not, examine the act of faith that underlies their structure, the faith 
in man’s unaided reason. The Christian college can be as zealous 
for freedom as any college, and at the same time it has within itself 
the essential critical principle whereby it can judge its own acts and 
its own structure. 

In the search for a truly free, truly liberal system, there is much 
to be learned from the more creative of these secular colleges. But 
their ideal of complete intellectual tolerance—that ideas have not 
only the equal right to be heard but an equal right to be called true— 
prevents the explicit and consistent statement of their basic act of 
faith. Hence most of their students cannot comprehend the impor- 


tance of commitment to any ideal, not even the one which implicitly 
organizes their work. To them, by definition, there is no such thing 
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as truth, but only truths. In a very real sense it is only the explicitly 
Christian college that can be truly free, truly liberal. 

The Christian commitment of the Christian college involves, then, 
a commitment to an idea of personal and rational freedom which it 
shares with the best of the secular schools, but also seriously trans- 
forms its methodology because of a seriously different epistemology. 
Further consideration of the active part of this curriculum needs to 
await a further discussion of the nature of a “liberal” education. 

A liberal education is less something that is taught to the student 
than something that happens to him, something that should liberate 
his mind and spirit. Factual knowledge and skills are taught only 
as parts of a process whose end-result is not just knowledge but 
wisdom. 

The indispensable condition for this process is community. The 
student should not come to college as though it were a cafeteria 
from which he buys the separate items that interest him. He must 
become a part of a living, acting community dedicated to a common 
purpose. Only by being a part of a community will education be- 
come for him, not just the passive acquisition of inert knowledge, 
but the living process of liberation. 

To the Christian, community cannot be a creation of man but is 
a gift from the grace of God. The prime community, the commu- 
nity from which all other true communities derive their source and 
sustenance, is the church, ‘the community of the forgiving and the 


forgiven.”’ All other communities are proximate, only the holy 
catholic church is ultimate. 


Yet men can establish the condition for community, create the 
vehicle within which the Holy Spirit can operate. Within the ulti- 
mate community, there is room for lesser communities which are 
proper functions of it. Deriving its strength and its focus from the 
evangelical and sacramental reality of the church, the Christian col- 
lege is such a community. 

The nature of the college community as such is primarily intellec- 
tual rather than evangelical or sacramental. Yet the ideal is a 
Christian intellectuality, which is faithfully Christian and honestly 
intellectual. This Christian intellectual community has its immediate 
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focus on its intellectual task. It is not enough that the several mem- 
bers of the community are conscious of working on the separate 
parts of the same program. The methods and the curriculum must 
provide the instruments for the creation and the growth of the com- 
munity as a living organism, not a sterile ideal. 

Beyond the general aims of the college are the more specific aims. 
They include understanding of the methods and familiarity with the 
results of the most important areas of knowledge, training the mind 
to think clearly, to discriminate among values, to form critical judg- 
ments, to decide on ends and determine the means to those ends. 
A further purpose of a basic liberal education is the creation of 
an ability to interpret as well as to acquire knowledge, to understand 
the relations between the areas of knowledge. 

It should be affirmed here that this ability to organize, integrate, 
and interpret is not a skill that can be taught in a single course. It 
is a quality of the understanding and the imagination which can be 
developed only through a continuous process of example and ap- 
plication. 

These general purposes apply to any school concerned with basic 
liberal education. A Christian college has another purpose, which 
is not added to the others, but is inextricably involved with them and 
should impregnate them with its own quality. A definition and un- 
derstanding of this purpose and a clear decision of choice of the 
means for implementing it is absolutely indispensable to such a 
school if its program is to be distinctive and creative. 

The Christian college can do two things with its students. It can 
require them to know the factual, historical, and theological ma- 
terials of the faith through reading and discussing the basic docu- 
ments and studying its history, its structure, and its principles. It 
can and must go further. It must demonstrate the manner in which 


Christianity can function, not just as a dispensable devotional sys- 


tem, but as the source and principle of knowledge. This, too, cannot 
be delegated to a course, but is a process comparable to and insepa- 
rable from that mentioned above in connection with the process of 
organization, integration, and interpretation. The curriculum must 
demonstrate the way in which the Christian faith functions as an 
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organizing, integrative, and interpretative principle. It must also, 
in the process of demonstrating the nature of knowledge and of 
learning, enable the student to understand the way in which all sys- 
tems of knowledge are determined by their organizing principle. 
Non-Christian systems must be expounded with the same honesty 
and vigor as the Christian, even when they involve a stringent crit- 
ique of Christianity. A serious presentation of Christianity would 
necessarily and quite naturally involve a critique of opposed systems 
and an exposition of those principles inadequately treated outside 
the Christian faith. Christianity is not limited by its rational struc- 
ture, but even within those limits it has nothing to fear from the 
free competition of ideas. 

Perhaps the most essential principle is that a Christian college, 
while scrupulously avoiding any suggestions of indoctrination in one 
dogma, should carefully develop the nature of faith and the nature 
of knowledge as founded always and without exception on an act 
of faith, on certain basic assumptions. No more than a slight en- 
couragement should be required to convince the student of the neces- 
sity for a commitment actively chosen. He will have a faith of some 
kind, even if it is no more than the debased type of faith represented 
by the miscellaneous collection of unexamined fragments of faiths 
that is all most people can claim. This impulse toward commitment 
in the context of a college whose methodological structure is based 
on and derived from the Christian faith, and whose faculty is regu- 
larly exhibiting the act of constructing their intellectual system on 
the basis of their faith, is a major part of the responsibility of the 
Christian college. 

There is a further point which I believe to be a logical conse- 
quence of the position stated above. Christianity is a religion of 
incarnation. It is rooted in a belief in the meaningfulness of man’s 


life on earth. Hence it is not possible to dismiss human history and 


seek for truth in the realm of abstract ideas, as other schools do in 
their liberal education programs. The program should be con- 
sciously historical. There are, however, dangers in this emphasis. 
The first, almost fatal, danger is historicism, the belief that events 
have meaning only as a part of a historical process, not in them- 
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selves. The second is the belief that the acquisition of inert histori- 
cal fact is in itself significant. No teaching can be separated from 
the discipline of fact, but the acquisition of facts is meaningful only 
in their relation to each other, and they are brought into relation 
with each other only within a coherent interpretive scheme. There 
is no possibility of presenting a factual narrative apart from an 
interpretive scheme; so in view of the principle of freedom rather 
than indoctrination, the student should be enabled to see the inter- 
pretive scheme and judge it against others. Again, these should be 
presented only in their clearest and most eloquent, rather than de- 
rivative, formulation. 

Here, ‘consciously historical” is the key for the Christian—his- 
tory as the human pilgrimage through the dialectic of sin and grace 
to the communion of saints. The awareness of God’s judgment at 
work in human history disciplines the tendency to historicism by a 
trained grasp of the first principles of Christian historical conscious- 
ness: creation, freedom, sin, the Incarnation, grace and judgment. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Franklin Nutting Parker, D.D. (Centenary Col- 
lege) ’01, (Trinity College) 16, L.H.D. ’51, Dean Emeritus of 
the School of Theology, Professor Emeritus of Systematic Theol- 
ogy, hangs in the upper hall of the Candler School of Theology. It 
was painted by Vernon Layton in 1932. The tablet on the frame 
bears the inscription, “Presented by Friends and Faculty, Students 
and Alumni, of the Candler School of Theology.’ The picture rep- 
resents Dr. Parker in the early years of his appointment to the 
Emory deanship. 





Of Warriors and Chiefs 


By JoHN H. Gorr 


John H. Goff, Professor of Business Administration, whose specializations are 
in the fields of railway transportation and economic resources and history, 
has long varied his professtonal labors with research in odd corners of 
Southern history. 


N RECENT NEWS COMMENTS anent removal of the remains of 

Sitting Bull, the famous Sioux chieftain, no doubt the reader 
noted that the leading Indian figures concerned with this transfer 
were called Grey Eagle, Nancy Kicking Bear, and Sara Spotted 
Horse. These names caught the eye because they were reminiscent 
of Indian appellations that were once common across the American 
frontier, and especially in the lower Southeast where the powerful 


Creeks and numerous Cherokees’ resided for so long as neighbors 
of the white people. Records of this area that were concerned with 
matters of those tribes are rich in a fascinating array of personal 


names and war or ceremonial titles that can hardly be equalled in 
the country. 

We are much indebted to the white frontiersmen, traders, agents, 
Indian countrymen, officials, interpreters, and travellers who left 
the records and documents which contain these names, although the 
orthography of the writers often left much to be desired. And it 
would have been helpful had they translated more of the names 
which they set down, instead of leaving one to thumb through inade- 
quate dictionaries in search of elusive forms that rarely are satis- 
factorily explained. Possibly it never occurred to some of those 


1The Cherokees inhabited upper South Carolina, North Georgia, Northeast Alabama, 
East Tennessee, and Western North Carolina. They were mainly a mountain peoonle. 

The Creeks originally occupied the territory from the Savannah River and the Atlan- 
tic across Middle and South Georgia to the Alabama and Coosa Rivers in Alabama. 
Their offshoot, the Seminoles, lived in South Georgia and Upper Florida. Actually the 
Creeks consisted of a confederation composed of several peoples; Hitchitees, Uchees, 
Alibamos, a small number of Natchez, Chickasaws, and Shawnees, and a dominant 
element, the Muscogees. Some of these tribes, like the Uchees, did not speak the Mus- 
cogee language. There were two general geographic divisions of the Creeks: the 
Upper Creeks who lived from the middle Chattahoochee River area of Georgia west- 
ward into Alabama along the Tallapoosa and Coosa Rivers; and the Lower Creeks 
that were mainly centered on the Chattahoochee southward from present Columbus, 
Georgia. 
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individuals that anyone in the years ahead would ever be interested 
in such a commonplace thing as an Indian name! Their failure in 
this respect is all the more regrettable because when they did trans- 
late the meaning of a name, they frequently displayed a singular 
ability to convert the Indian terms into English meanings of an 
interesting and sometimes poetic quality. 

In the case of the Creek or Muscogee denominations, for instance, 
with which this discussion will be mainly concerned, it is possible to 
use their names and titles for reconstructing important phases of 
their interrelated political, social, and religious life. There is much 
yet to be learned about this interesting subject, but from available 
appellations we know that their major towns had an order which 
consisted of headmen, speakers, orators, counsellors, measurers, 
prophets, second men, medicine makers, hollerers or whoopers, 
escorts, disciplinarians, and warriors. The last group contained 
fighting men of various gradations ranging from top war leaders 
to young braves who were just entering their probationary training. 
Each man had his rank in this general structure and he was careful 
to observe that place. The system, though, was not rigid in a caste 
sense, and it was possible for an individual to rise in scale on the 
basis of his attainments, after a group of older men, acting as a sort 
of merit board, had ‘‘measured” his accomplishments. In these 
instances, however, it was common for him to change or modify 
his name in keeping with the new rank. This shift, of course, has 
possibly left us many duplications in the names that can be found. 


The Beloved Men 
About thirty miles above Savannah, in eastern Effingham County, 
Georgia, there is a small affluent of the Savannah River which has 
been known for over two hundred years as the Tuckasee King 


Creek. This name is unique because it seemingly is the only surviv- 


ing appellation in Georgia that recalls one of the most important 
groups of Indian titles in this state. The name derives from an 
Uchee village that once was situated on a bluff at the juncture of 
the little creek and the main river. Following a practice which Caro- 
linian colonists had adopted before Georgia was founded, the first 
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settlers here referred to the chief of this encampment as a king. 
This term, beginning as a convenience due to a lack of understanding 
of the Indian order, became a fixture in the English names for red- 
skin leaders that endured until the Indians removed to the West. 
Thus there were many kings over the years: Wolf King, Bird Tail 
King, Tallassee King*, and so on. The Creek equivalent of king, 
so the whites thought, was mico, pronounced ‘‘meeko.” But the 
settlers were wrong to the extent of leaving the impression that each 
town was ruled by a single mico, because each sizable center had 
several functionaries of such rank. This group in fact composed the 
beloved headmen or guiding lights of the community. There was a 
principal mico, however, and he was the chief officer that presided 
over deliberations in the town’s council square. It is easy to detect 
these leaders because their rank is given after the name of the town 
over which they ruled, thus: Coweta Mico,* Cusseta Mico,* Che- 
haw Mico,® and Mico Opilthlucco.® The other micos occupied seats 
of honor beside the head chief and played significant roles as coun- 
sellors, orators, and speakers. One such man was Tussekiah Mico, 
the Warrior King of the Cussetas who lived in the 1790's near 
today’s Geneva in Talbot County. Then there was Owlelo Mico of 
Coweta, whose name indicates that he was a prophet, a man of 
priestly functions. 

But in certain cases the names of some of these micos leave us 
in the dark as to their functions or as to the significance of their 
titles. Among these was Nehar Mico, who was known to the whites 
as the Fat King. The title probably did not, as one might think, 
refer to a jolly, roly-poly fellow, because Nehar, or its variants, 
2Tallassee was an important Upper Creek town located on the east bank of the Talla- 


poosa River, about seven miles below today’s East Tallassee, Alabama. Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, perpetuates this name. 


3 Coweta, one of the most famous Creek towns, was on the Alabama side of the Chat- 
tahoochee River, about five miles below Columbus, Georgia. 

4Cusseta was located on the east bank of the Chattahoochee at the site of the present 
Lawson Field. 

5Chehaw was on the west bank of the Chattahoochee, in southwest Russell County, 
Alabama. There were also some Chehaw villages on Muckalee Creek in Lee County, 
Georgia. 

6Opilthlucco was three miles east of Tuskegee, Alabama, on a stream now called Big 
Swamp Creek. Opilthlucco means Big Swamp in Muscogee. Opelika, Alabama, some 
twenty-five miles away, adopted and perpetuates the name, 
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can be found several times in other rankings. Seemingly ‘‘fat’’ had 
a special meaning that is obscure today. Another interesting title 
was that of Chewasti Mico, for which no English equivalent is 
available. McKenney and Hall mention the term in connection with 
the title of Chewasti Emathla, a Seminole, but they say the word 
was a kind of surname thrown in for euphony. Perhaps so, although 
Chewasti was fairly common in Creek names and may have had 
more meaning than those authors thought. The most intriguing of 
these “‘lost’”’ titles, however, can be found in the name of Micco 
Chopco who was listed in the Creek census of 1832. Chopco, which 
means long, can be found numbers of times as a part of the titles 
of important personages, like the Long Second Man, the Long War- 
rior, and the Long Lieutenant. It would, indeed, be interesting to 
unlock the meaning of this baffling word. 


The Warriors 

Many Indian tribes adored war and the Creeks were no exception 
on this score. In fact, the latter were an unusually arrogant and 
belligerent people that constantly threatened or harassed their 
neighbors both red and white with warlike actions. There was a 
bent toward fighting by the men of this nation, because an individ- 
ual’s standing and prestige among his fellows were to a great degree 
determined by accomplishments as a warrior. The eagerness for 
rank in this respect was so great that some Indians actually used 
double war names. 

Chief among the fighting men, according to Benjamin Hawkins, 
the noted Indian agent, was the Great Warrior. Presumably the 
denomination of Captain, as in War Captain of the Oakfuskees, 
represents the same rank. The Great Warrior was a power unto 
himself and had the right to take up the tomahawk and lead his 
braves off to war even against the counsel of the other headmen 
when he desired. 


The basic war title of those who achieved full status as fighting 


men, however, was the tustannuggee, or warrior, and this rank can 
be found many times in old accounts. There must have been, though, 
a subtlety about this word that was hard for the whites to capture 
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and commit to writing, because it was variously spelled tustanaki, 
testinagy, and so on. Just as in the case of mico, some ancillary 
personal or clan form was used with the rank, as may be illustrated 
by Efa Tustannuggee, the Dog Warrior, who was a bitter enemy 
of the Americans. He made the great mistake, however, of under- 
estimating the equal vindictiveness of some back-country whites, 
since he was ambushed by a group of them near the St. Marys River 
when he ventured out of the Indian fastness for a visit to a trad- 
ing post. 

But a name did not have to contain tustannuggee to indicate 
attainments in war, and this fact is plainly seen in names like 
Chickasaw Killer, Big Feared, Chekilli or Cherokee Killer, the 
Bad Warrior, and Four Killer. Surely there must have been some 
white man killers, but their names are not recorded. Perhaps if they 
bore such titles back in their villages, it was wiser to assume some 
innocuous name like Corn Tassel or Dry Pine when they had occa- 
sion to be around or among the whites. 


The Emathlas 


One of the commonest of Creek titles was that of Emathla, or 


Emarthlar, which was not a strict rendition because the Muscogees 
had no r in their tongue. This rank is hard to convert into English; 
hence despite its occurrence it was left in the Indian form in old 
records. McKenny and Hall say it signified ‘‘next to the warrior.” 
Seemingly, it was both a war and ceremonial rank, with the approxi- 
mate equivalents of “leader” in the former activity and ‘“‘discipli- 
narian”’ in the latter. 

Emathla as a title occurs in clan or town names like Alabama 
Emarthlar, Echo [deer] Emarthlar, and Konip [skunk] Emathla. 
It can likewise be found in conjunction with other rankings such as 
Enehar Emathla and Tustannuggee Emathla. This last name was 
borne by a noted chief also called Jim Boy. While that leader was 
away in Florida helping the whites fight Seminoles, his family of 
nine was hustled off to the West, and while en route, four of the 
children were lost in the explosion and sinking of the steamboat 
Monmouth. 
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The Heartless Braves 
The Creeks delighted in a fierce sounding title. This effect was 
sometimes secured by adding fixico, or fiksiko, to the town or clan 
name of the warrior. Approximately the word signified “heartless” 


or “hollow-hearted in war,” but its exact meaning was difficult for 
the whites to convert into an easy English form. They did not try, 
therefore, to translate the term but simply gave it as the part of an 
Indian name: e. g. Coosa Fixico (Heartless of Coosa Town) ; 
Cotchar Fixico (Hollow-Hearted Tiger) ; Echo Fixico (Heartless 
Deer) ; Spanny Fixico (Hollow-Hearted Spaniard). 


The Mad Warriors 


Part of the pleasure of studying Indian names lies in the amusing 
and sometimes preposterous results which one notes when the red- 
skin forms are converted into English. Many humorous examples 
arise in this respect with Creek war names bearing the title Hadjo, 
meaning ‘“‘mad” or “‘crazy”’ in the sense of being reckless or daring. 
Some other tribes apparently had an equivalent form and the whites 
made use of it too, asin Mad Anthony Wayne. This rank was not 
necessarily gained by being in the forefront of a furious assault on 
the enemy; actually, despite the fearful sound of the title, a hadjo 
was a “Pfc’’ who may or may not have had fighting experience. 

It is common to find this title in connection with animal totem 
clan names: Mad Beaver, Mad Fish, Mad Dog, Mad Deer, Mad 
Bear, and Mad Tiger.’ 

A more interesting result is to find the title in inanimate clan 
forms or other types of names, as: Mad Hickory, Mad Wind, 
Mad Blue, Mad Spaniard (a Lower Creek Indian, not a real Span- 
iard), and Mad Salt. Another character which should not be missed 
was Liftif Hadjo, whose far-fetched English name would have been 
something like Mad Animal Shedding Hair. And still another 
interesting name that should be mentioned in this group was that 
of Ulga Harjo. The transcriber did not give his English equivalent, 
but seemingly the first part is from the Creek u/gau meaning “‘all.”’ 


™ Tiger” in the back-country idiom meant panther. 
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Perhaps his name signified something like “totally mad’’ or ‘‘abso- 
lutely reckless.’’ Occasionally an Indian would use the name of his 
village followed by Hadjo. A case with interesting results was that 
of Sylarcogga Hadjo, who was listed in the Creek Census of 1832. 
Since Sylarcogga® meant Buzzard Roost, that Indian literally in 
English was Mad Buzzard Roost. In another case there was 
Ook-tau-hau-zau-see Hadjo, which in our vernacular would come 
out approximately as Crazy Lot of Sand, although simply the name 
meant Hadjo of Ooktauhauzausee,’ or a Great Deal of Sand Town, 
from a large sandbar in nearby Hillabee Creek. 


The Medicine Makers 
If an American were asked to give names which were characteristic 
of Indians, it is reasonably safe to think that he would include in 
the list “chief,” ‘‘brave,” “‘squaw,”’ “papoose,” and “medicine man.” 
The Creeks had the familiar medicine man, only they called him 
hillis haya, “medicine maker.” This individual belonged in a 
curious category which embodied priests (called prophets by the 
whites), conjurers, jugglers, clairvoyants, knowers, wizards, 
witches, fire makers, doctors, and rain makers. We know little 
about these people or the native names they bore. Undoubtedly 


some of the titles mentioned are merely different English names to 


cover the same activity or occupation. Maybe the average Indian 


himself understood little about the group, although he held its mem- 
bers in awe and believed in the efficacy of their practices. And since 
the people who busied themselves with the duties covered by the 
titles mentioned are everywhere traditionally secretive about the 
source of their powers or knowledge, we can assume the white peo- 
ple had scant chance to learn much concerning their doings. In this 
connection, too, perhaps the proclivity of one people to scoff at the 
hocus-pocus of another, made it difficult for the whites to learn much 
about the Indians’ practices. 

Nevertheless these characters had an important and sometimes 
8The approximate site of “Sylarcogga” became today’s Sylacauga, Alabama. 


®Ooktauhauzausee was a small village on the west side of Hillabee Creek, near Hack- 
neyville, in north Tallapoosa County, Alabama, 
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high role in the life of the Creeks. They indicated when times were 
propitious for some activity such as a war expedition or set the date 
for beginning the Busk, or annual Green Corn Festival. 

Then there were doctors, because this name can be found several 
times in the records. Perhaps the present name of Doctortown on 
the Altamaha River in Wayne County derives from such a prac- 
titioner; because the site was an Indian village known as “the 
Doctor’s Town” even before the Revolution. Seemingly some doc- 
tors were not wholly wizards or conjurors, but actual practitioners 
of medicine and healing. Swanson indicates that their preparation 
was rigorous. The disciplines required in this training called for a 
half-dozen periods of instruction and fasting that sometimes lasted 
as long as twelve days each. Few students managed to complete the 
full program, although one who was successful could look forward 
to an unusual graduation exercise which might involve being buried 
in a trench over which leaves were piled and set afire. Fortunately 
in this rite the graduate was provided with a hollow reed as a sort 
of “snorkel” for breathing. 


The Black Drink Hollerers 


We are prone to think of the Indians as a stoical, taciturn people. 
This impression, though, would not fit the old Creeks, because there 
is abundant evidence that they were much given to yelling, whoop- 
ing, calling, and shouting. Such outbursts naturally could be expected 
in the excitement of battle or in the exuberance of ball games. But 


there were other instances in which vocal sound making was solemn 
and ritualistic in nature. For instance, in 1825 when the Creeks 
gathered in Fort Mitchell, Alabama, to welcome Lafayette to their 
nation during his famous return to the United States, the General, 
his entourage, and even the attendant Indian countrymen, were much 
affected by the measured, drawn-out cries which were uttered by the 
Indian leaders as the initial phase of the colorful and impressive 
reception. 

The most common occasion, however, requiring serious shouting 
or calling was the performance of the black drink rite at the com- 
mencement of formal meetings. This ceremony greatly impressed 
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white observers and virtually every significant writer on the early 
Creeks mentions it. 

The black drink was a strong, dark decoction brewed from the 
parched leaves of the yupon, or //ex vomitoria. This drink was much 
prized by the Creeks. At the beginning of council meetings or other 
formal occasions, after all participants were properly seated accord- 
ing to rank, some young men bearing gourds of the brew would 
appear and open the ceremony with the shout of Choh/ The shouters 
then advanced to the principal chiefs and offered them the gourds. 
In each instance the server would step back and aspirate a prolonged 
cry or wail called the black drink note. This utterance was then 
repeated on a finer key, with the chief drinking away all the time, 
as long as the crier’s wind could hold out. Persons below the head- 
men would also be offered drinks in turn, but without the cry. 

Since the Creek name for yupon leaf was asi, a man encharged with 
this serving was called 4si Yoholo, which the whites rendered as 
Black Drink Hollerer or Crier. The rank is found variously as Acee 
Yoholo, Osi Yahola, and Ossee Yoholo. Perhaps the reader has 
already surmised that the noted Seminole warrier Osceola derived 
his white man’s name from a corruption and contraction of this rank. 

But there were many Yoholos and one gathers that some of them 
may have been connected with whooping and hollering that was not 
concerned with the black drink ceremony. Their names follow a 
pattern that has been mentioned: Coosa Yoholo, Coosa Town Hol- 
lerer; Oche Yoholo, Hickory Crier; Tommy Yoholo Chopco, Long 
Tommy Yeller; and Yoholo Mico, the Hollering King. The unique 
title of this group, however, was Litif Yoholo, or the Animal 
Shedding Hair Hollerer. 


The White Lieutenant of New York 


Some of the most pleasing names of the Creeks, curiously enough, 
include a color. An interesting example can be found in the name of 
the noted Tuskenah Hutke [Hutkee], the White Lieutenant, a 
headman among the Upper Creeks during the 1780's and 90s. 
This man’s name is seen many times in old records, and sometimes 
with words of deference. Caleb Swan, who accompanied the Creek 
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leaders home from New York following the treaty there in 1790, 


said Hutke’s countenance and gentleness of manner savored more 
of civilization than any other Indian he had seen; and that in ap- 
pearance and oratorical abilities he was unrivaled by any chief. He 
was a leader of the Oakfuskee band of the Upper Creeks, and 
seemingly among the Indians must have outstripped the rank by 


which the whites knew him, because his eventual authority was 
higher than that of a lieutenant. 

Tuskenah Hutke’s place of residence was unique in American 
geographic place naming because it marks a singular contrast to the 
white man’s common practice of using Indian words in naming towns. 
The White Lieutenant’s village, Spunk Knot, which was up a bit 
and across the Tallapoosa River from Horse Shoe Bend battle site, 
changed its name to New York. Presumably this shift was made 
following the visit of Creek chiefs to the real New York in 1790 to 
negotiate the treaty with the Americans. The Indians, however, had 
trouble pronouncing the name and called it New Yau-Cau, or New 
Yorka. Today the site of New York is a nameless corn field, and 
although there is a little church called New Yorka a mile or so to 
the south of the old place, people living thereabouts do not know 
why or how the name originated. 

Other colors were represented in names like Red Eagle, Red 
Shoes, Black Jim, Yellow Hair, Red Warrior, and Mad Black Dirt, 
or Foke Luste Hadjo. The most enigmatic occurrence of a color in 
a name, however, involved the use of blue. This color was indicative 
of some warlike accomplishment of distinction, but the significance 
or reason for using blue to denote the achievement is not clear. 
Anyhow, the Blue King, Blue Warrior, Mad Blue, Blue Giver, Blue 
Salt, Blue Eye, Col. Blue of Coweta, and Crazy Blue Warrior were 
Indians of prominence. 


Far Off of the Fish Ponds 


One of the most unusual of the Muscogee titles in the Indian form 
was a name which can be found as Hopie, Hopiya, or Hobayi com- 
bined in ranks like Hopie Tustannuggee, or Hobayi Mico. Swanton, 
the leading authority on the Creeks, says that in former times this 
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term signified one who understood all the strategic arts of war. 
When translated into English, however, this formidable rank comes 
out simply as “far,” “‘away off,” “far off,” or even “foreigner.”’ The 
whites settled on Far Off as their equivalent of the meaning. One 
chief by this name lived at a town with the tongue-twisting name of 
Thlot-lo-gul-gau (from thlot-lo, “fish” and ulgau, “all’’), which the 
Indian countrymen simplified into Fish Ponds.'® This Far Off mar- 
ried a white woman named Hannah Hale who had been captured 
as a little girl at Rogers Fort on the Ogeechee River in Georgia 
about the time of the Revolution. Hannah helped advance the arts 
of the white people among the Indians by using a loom which 
Colonel Benjamin Hawkins secured for her. 

Woodward in his Reminiscences says a Far Off was killed at the 
Fort Mims massacre. Maybe this man was Hannah Hale’s husband. 
In any case, that Hobayi got his just deserts for being mixed up in 
such a dastardly affair. 


The Handsome Fellow 


Some of the most intriguing English names for Creeks had little or 
no relation to the Indian form or meaning of a title. A case in point 


was that of the Handsome Fellow, an influential chief in the eight- 
eenth century, whose garbled native title Oboy-laco probably meant 
something like Big War Conqueror. Still another name was the 
Devil’s Landlord, whose Creek Hathlepoahacho seemingly meant 
Crazy War Hunter. And still another was Woman’s Man [Lady 
Killer ?], whose Indian name was Hysac. 

There is a sizable list of English names without any indication 
of the Indian counterparts. Among these are Porpus, Poor Robin, 
Summer, Saucy Jack, Funny, Bit Nose Billy, Major, Poster, Joke, 
Late, Gun Merchant, Purse, Pity, Money, Winey, Snow, Lucky, 
Hope, Pinkey, Good Day, and Hoister. Surely the last one must 
have been pronounced “Hyster’’ by the back-country whites. 

Then there are some English forms that possibly would take a 


different turn were they written today: Tobacco Eater of Tucka- 


10Fish Ponds was on Elkahatchee Creek in present eastern Coosa County, Alabama, to 
the southwest of Alexander city. 
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batchee,'! who would probably be Tobacco Chewer; and Common 
Disturber, a Cherokee, who might turn out in today’s language as 
General Nuisance. 

And there was a third group that could hardly be equalled for its 
oddity: Yaw Willie, Low Jacky, Closerhail, Mock Tar, Possum 
Bubbie, Saawney Bones, Scratch Face Fellow, Whonny, Under Low, 
Fitz Tugga, Coffee, Long Side, Jack of the Green, Badmouth, 
and Fed. 


Crook Neck’s Son 


The Creeks had a habit of referring to a person obliquely by men- 


tioning his name in connection with some relationship to another 
individual. We are not devoid of this practice ourselves and it would 
not be unusual to see an expression like, Allen, brother of the Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles. Perhaps the most exaggerated 
case of the custom among the Muscogees can be found in the signa- 
ture of ‘‘Natsowwachehee, or the Great Natches Warrior’s brother” 
to the Treaty of New York in 1790. If this Indian had signed in 
behalf of his brother, the motive for such a roundabout name would 
be understandable, but Chinabie, the Great Natches Warrior him- 
self, was present and signed the document too. Other examples of 
the practice are found in the names of a Seminole, ‘““Tepiga, Tiger 
tail’s nephew” and ‘“‘Auwihejee, Crook Neck’s son.” But in numbers 
of other cases, viz., The Wolf’s Brother, Roguery’s Son, The Sing- 
er’s Brother, and The Uncle of the Twin’s Son, we never get a 
glimpse of the real man. Interestingly enough these names occur 
in Spanish documents too, because a Pensacola trading house record 
of 1811 in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library lists among 
others a Sobrino de Bulley. The Sobrino, or “nephew,” is not fur- 
ther identified, but Bully’s name is English; he was a Seminole who 
received this title from the back-country Americans because, of all 
things for an Indian, he liked to box. A “bully” in frontier termi- 
nology meant “champion,” and not a person given to abusing people 
who were weaker than he. 


11Tuckabatchee was a noted capital town of the Upper Creeks. It was several miles 
below Tallassee, Alabama, on the west side of the Tallapoosa River. 
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Old Mad Jackson 


The use of the colloquial “‘old” by the whites as a part of their name 
for an Indian was a fairly common practice. By implication the word 
shows various gradations of respect for an individual. One feels a 
touch of affection, for instance, in names like Mico Buccar, or Old 
King of Tuckabatchee, Old Homis, Old Buffalow, Old Sam, or Old 
Bracket; while Old Stumpee of Hitchetaw Town,'? Old Stumpfinger 
of Coweta, or Old Vacapachassie, the Cow Driver, shade off into 
the disdainful. 

The Indians themselves had their counterpart of “old,” as in 
Chitto Fanna Chula, Old Snake Bone, and Jacksa Chula Hadjo, 
Old Mad Jackson, the Creek name for impetuous Old Hickory. 
The word chula imparts the old to these names, although it had a 
special meaning in this sense, because ordinarily it meant fox; 
hassee was the usual word for “old.” 


Big Chatter 


It may surprise the reader to learn that the Creeks were given to 


the use of augmentatives and diminutives in their names. The former 
was secured by adding Thlucco (or Thlocko), “big,” after a name: 
Mico Thlucco and Tustanuggee Thlucco. The latter, Big Warrior, 
was a prominent leader in the last days of the Creeks before their 
removal. A little crossroads, called Warrior Stand, in east Macon 
County, Alabama, perpetuates his name, because of a stand or stage 
stop which he once operated there on the Federal Road through 
the Creek Nation. 

The diminutive effect was gained in a name by afhxing oochee to 
a word, just as we might use kin to make “honeykin” or ‘“‘lambkin” ; 
thus Emathloochee was Little Leader and Micoochee was Little 
King. We still retain this diminitive form in geographic names, like 
Withlacoochee (Little River) and Suwanoochee (Little Suwanee). 

The whites in their names for Indians sometimes used terms like 
these with “little” having an affectionate implication, as in Little 
Turkey, the Coweta Mico; and Little Prince, a highly regarded 


12Hitchetaw was an older name for Chehaw. 
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leader whose Indian name was Tustannuggee Opoi. On the other 
hand, Big Chatter, the English title of an Upper Creek leader in 
the 1760's, sounds a bit on the jocular side. 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
A surprising number of Indians bore English names which, in the 
earliest days at least, were probably foisted on them by the whites. 
A Joseph, for instance, gave name to Joseph’s Town on the Savan- 
nah in upper Chatham County, a place which is one of the oldest 
spots of colonial Georgia, but which is best remembered as the site 
of Mulberry Grove plantation where Whitney invented the cotton 
gin. In time there was to develop a sizable list containing names like 
Abraham, Jacob, Isaac, Sampson, John, Jim, George, Billy, Sam, 
Sol, David, Charley, Sandy, Peter, and Noah. There were some 
Herods, too, but one can be virtually certain that this appellation 


arose from the corruption of the word Harrad, the name of a Tory 


who settled among the Indians of southwest Georgia and was the 
progenitor of a mixed-blood family that lived near Fort Gaines and 
in Terrell County. 

There were more Toms or Tommys in this array than any other 
denomination, but this name, contrary to what one might expect, 
was probably Indian, being derived from Etomah, Etomma, or 
Etomé. Apparently the Creeks were prone to slur the first syllable 
of a word; this tendency then could easily explain how Etomé turned 
into Tommy. 

As time passed, and as traditional Creek customs changed under 
the impact of white influence, more and more Indians bearing Eng- 
lish forms cropped up. It is said they become fond of adopting the 
names of prominent Americans. Little wonder then that we find 
several Washingtons, a Jackson, a Henry Clay, and a Benjamin 
Hawkins! 

Cherokee Names 
The subject of Cherokee names opens a field of new appellations 
that would be too profuse to treat here. By way of contrast, how- 
ever, it is interesting to compare some of them with the Creek 
denominations that have been discussed. On a casual study the 
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Cherokee names are reminders of those of the Muscogees: Little 
Carpenter, Gun Rod, Crow Mocker, Cold Weather, Hanging Maw, 
Tarpin, Bear Meat, Bean Stick, Smoke, Coffee, Washington, Squir- 
rel, Pigeon, Good Dollar, and so on. A closer examination of the 
Cherokee list, though, makes it plain that such appellations as these 
were to a considerable extent a reflection of white frontiersmen and 
their concepts of Indian names. Actually the Cherokees had distinc- 
tive forms that differed sharply from those used by the Creeks. For 
one thing, with the former it is common to find an English con- 
version used with the definite article: The Hungry, The Dew, The 
Otter Lifter, The Shadow, The Biter, The Bark, and The Waylayer. 

But there were singular groups of names even more unlike those 
used by the Creeks. For instance, the Cherokees would sometimes 
have a name that indicated some creature in pain, as Mouse Pain 
and Rain Crow Pain. Then too they had names with something 
going somewhere: Going Snake and Going About. And they were 
especially fond of using a name about some character in or on the 
water, thus: Pigeon in the Water, Dog in the Water, Stand in the 
Water, Deer in the Water, Pig in the Water, Warrior over the 
Water. 

Some Cherokee names converted into English are beautiful, and 
we have employed the translated form instead of the Indian term 
in place naming. Thus, we took the noted Konatota’s name, The 
Rising Fawn, and used it, without the article, as a name for a town 
in northwest Georgia. Keenafuna’s name, The Lying Fawn, not 
being quite as poetic, is not remembered today. 

As in the case of the Creeks, the Cherokees had mystifying and 
enigmatic names. Among the most interesting would be The Blue 
Ray, The Middle Striker, Sideways, The Northward, Whinting, 
Prince of the North, Slakim Girts, Rafle Tier, She Reigns, The Kull, 
Claw Acre, and the Drowning Bore. The last appellation, of course, 
opens an opportunity for smirking, but maybe the transcribed could 
not spell well and meant “‘boar’”’ instead of “bore.” 


Little Illatiga of the Bear People 


Since this discussion began by mentioning Nancy Kicking Bear and 


Sarah Spotted Horse, possibly there has been some wondering about 
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failure to touch upon the names of women. As a matter of fact, there 
are not many Creek appellations in this category that can be men- 
tioned, and there has been no chance to comment on feminine names 
except perhaps in connection with the medicine makers. The warriors 
and chiefs, so they thought, lived in a man’s world, and they were the 
ones who made the headlines of their day. 


Kiven when female names are encountered, it is difficult to tell 


what they mean: Sinnuggee, Sohtigee, Souhotina, Ehopoie, Tiejee, 


Autopey, Nitta Hose, Haffocolotigee, and so on. A common name 
in the short list available is Sukey, or Suckey, but significance of the 
word is not clear. Unfortunately, the white Indian country observers 
did not lend assistance by translating these names for us, and there 
are no fixicos and hadjos, and few prefixes or suffixes to give an 
inkling of their meanings. There are some Indian and English 
names given together, but the latter are obviously not translations, 
viz: Hoyiche, “Sally” ; Hocharche, “Jenny” ; Y oolthhoeche, “Sally” ; 
Nowkar, “Polly”; and a “Lucy” whose Creek form was Narsetoye. 
There was a curious hybrid, Lucylocko, which seemingly means 
Big Lucy. 

In a practice that is analogous to the custom of calling Pullman 
porters “George,” the white people apparently were prone to apply 
some familiar English name to a Creek woman and let the matter go 
at that, thus: Eliza, Polly, Milly, Katy, Betsey, Luiza, Anny, Peggy, 
Nancy, Molly, Nelly, Rachel, Hannah, and so forth. Such appella- 
tions constitute our largest reservoir of women’s names. 

An interesting feminine name that should be mentioned can be 
found in Benjamin Hawkins’ Letters, in which a note, dated Decem- 
ber 25, 1797, says a Captain Tinsley at Fort Wilkinson (below 
today’s Milledgeville) requested the Indians to name his daughter 
after the Creek mode. The “Bird King’s Brother, Tustunnagau 
Opoie,” proceeded to name her I/latiga of the Nocosolge. Nocosolge, 
or more properly Nocosulgee, means Bear People, referring to the 
animal clan to which the girl was assigned. If her new status were 
compared to the Scottish clan system, she became a MacBear. One 
can not read this account without wondering what subsequently 
became of [/latiga and if she were old enough at the time to remem- 
ber this odd Christmas Day ceremony in a frontier outpost beside 
the Oconee. 
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Can the County Be 
an Effective and Economical Unit 
of Local Self-Government? 
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George W. Spicer, A.B. (Randolph-Macon) ’20, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) ’26, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Virginia, was Visiting 
Professor of Political Science at Emory, Spring Quarter 1953. Immediate 
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is the author of Fifteen Years of County Manager Government in Vir- 
ginia, 1951. 

M“: IS BEING SPOKEN and written these days about the waste 

and inefficiency of the national government of the United 

States. Yet few people seem to realize that the American county, 

the most important unit of local government for the majority of the 

people, has long surpassed the national government in both of these 
unenviable respects. Moreover, the county is probably the most 
irresponsible unit in the American governmental hierarchy. 

The reason for this situation can be simply stated: the county has 


failed to adjust itself to new and different conditions. More spe- 


cifically the problem is a twofold one. First, there is the problem of 
organization. The county is attempting to perform the functions 
demanded by the modern community through a cumbersome and 
irresponsible organization designed for the conditions of a simple 
oxcart age and long since rendered obsolete by new methods of 
transportation, communication, and the requirements of modern 
community life. 

Nearly every investigation that has been made of county govern- 
ment in the past quarter-century reveals a down-at-the-heels, inefh- 
cient organization which has undergone little or no improvement 
as the result of local official initiative, but which has been greatly 
altered in recent years through state and federal financial support 
and supervision. An examination of the structure of a typical county 
reveals a picture of extreme administrative confusion. Its work is 


distributed, or scattered, among many different offices, boards, and 
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other agencies, the number amounting to scores in many cases. These 
agencies are manned by officers and employees selected in several 
different ways and, therefore, responsible to various sources of 
authority. There is no means through an executive head or otherwise 
of coérdinating the work of these various offices and agencies so as 
to produce a unified administrative organization, to eliminate over- 
lapping of functions and agents, and to effect proper economy in the 
operation of county government. 

Secondly, there is the problem of the small, poor county which is 
incapable of rendering, in the most effective manner, modern com- 
munity services under any type of organization. Such counties simply 
do not have the population and taxable wealth necessary to support 
the services. In the state of Georgia, for example, there are 159 
counties varying in population (1940) from 2,964 to 392,886, and 
in assessed valuation of property for purposes of local revenue 
(1946) from $625,511 to $411,393,942. The typical Georgia 
county had, as of 1946, a population of approximately 14,000 and 
an assessed valuation of approximately $4,000,000. Thus it is 
obviously impossible for even the typical county in that state to sup- 
port any unit of government worthy of the name. Small wonder 


state centralization has been progressing at an accelerated pace. 


Without it one wonders whether county government could survive 
at all, and yet if present trends are not halted, there seems little 
reason to expect the county to survive as a unit of local government. 

To indicate the momentum of this trend by a single example, reve- 
nue figures for the counties of Virginia over the ten-year period from 
1936 through 1946 show that revenue from local sources increased 
by 45 per cent, that state supplements increased 179 per cent, 
and that federal supplements increased 295 per cent. The figures 
show that revenue from local sources amounted to 47 per cent of 
the total revenue received by the counties in 1946 as compared with 
64 per cent in 1937. This is the lowest percentage in the ten-year 
period and indicates an ever-increasing flow of state and federal 
funds to finance the services provided through the counties, with 
state supervision and control commensurate with the amount of 
aid granted. 
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This is not to say that there should be no state aid to county 
government and no accompanying state supervision of its use by the 
counties. This is clearly impossible even if it were desirable. 

There was a time when local services were supported largely, if 
not wholly, from local revenues, and when the major part of state 
revenue was collected by local officials. That was the day of a simple 
agricultural society when governmental problems were few in num- 
ber and simple in character, and when each local governmental unit 
was essentially self-contained. Economic and social life was then 
organized largely on a local basis and the functions of self-govern- 
ment were of local interest only. 

It is clear that these conditions have long since passed. Govern- 
mental functions, in response to expanding economic, social, and 
professional interests, have come to concern wider and wider areas 
and larger and larger populations. Poor schooling or poor health in 
one district affects the character of life and citizenship in the state 
as a whole, thanks to modern mobility of population. Under-assess- 
ment of taxes in one county affects taxpayers in other areas, and 
public borrowing by local units affects the entire state. The credit of 
a state cannot be separated from that of its subdivisions any more 
than the financial stability of a central bank can be isolated from 
financial folly on the part of its branches. 

With the rapid and far-reaching changes in our economic and 
industrial life, accompanied by rapid means of transportation and 


communication, it is no longer easy to determine what is and what 


is not a local function. Such functions as highways, public safety, 


and education, for example, are no longer exclusively locally con- 
trolled or locally financed. They and many others are state-local 
functions and demand a high degree of codperation. 

Moreover, these same changes have produced a shift in the avail- 
able sources of revenue from the local units to the wider area of the 
state. The general property tax which was until the end of the nine- 
teenth century the main source of both state and local revenues, is 
now far from adequate to support the new and expanding services 
demanded by the local communities. In the meantime the states have 
developed new and more elastic sources of revenue, such as the in- 
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heritance tax, the income tax, the sales tax, gasoline and motor- 
vehicle taxes, which are administered directly by them without reli- 
ance upon local agencies as formerly. Since the general property tax 
is insufficient to meet the needs of local government, the state, with 
its more flexible sources of revenue, has developed certain financial 
aids to local governments. The natural, if not inevitable, result of 
this has been that various forms of state supervision and control 
have been invoked. To some extent outright absorption of local 
functions has taken place. 

To the extent that this development represents an effort to adjust 
to new conditions demanding uniformity of treatment it is to be 
welcomed as natural and desirable. To the extent, however, that it 
represents a disposition on the part of local governments to abdicate 
their natural and normal responsibilities, it means that the states are 
perpetuating the conditions of county government described above, 
and are indirectly subsidizing waste and inefficiency. 

But in no case do these facts essentially weaken the case for county 
local self-government, if the county is willing to adjust itself to the 
economic, social, and technological facts of the mid-twentieth 
century. 

One of the important assets of a democracy is an active local 
government, meeting local needs, and affording an immediate and 
direct opportunity to citizens to participate in their own public 
affairs. Of course, there are many problems with respect to which 
central control and state uniformity, or even national uniformity, 
are necessary and even desirable; but in many other cases local 
variety and adaptability are necessary to good administration as well 
as to effective democracy. Each of these aspects of our public life 
must receive attention if the common good is to be served. 

But in my own view, extreme state centralization offers a problem 
no less serious from the viewpoint of effective and vital democracy 


than extreme federal centralization. I say this because I strongly 
suspect that a vigorous local government may be essential to the 
effective operation and perpetuity of our democracy. To this end it is, 
therefore, important that information about local government and 


community life be communicated to the minds of the people in an 
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understandable manner. Political democracy has sometimes been 
defined as government by discussion. Whatever the shortcomings of 
this definition, it certainly embodies an essential aspect of political 


democracy. Now, if this means anything it means government by 
public discussion. First, all relevant and essential facts must be made 
public property, and secondly, there must be free and open discussion 
of those facts and of all differences of opinion concerning them. 
When this is done, the people may be safely trusted in the long run 
to find their own way. In short, the people must be given the light 
from all possible sources and then allowed freedom of action. 

Much has been said in recent years about making democracy work 
more effectively in America; but with all this discussion we observe 
that relatively little has been done to make democracy work at its 
most normal and natural level, namely, the local community. This is 
especially true of the county. It is at this level that the processes of 
discussion and action, so essential to the democratic way can operate 
most effectively. Yet we find that our democracy is often least effec- 
tive where it can and ought to be most effective. In the higher ranges 
of government the procedures of democracy are much more difficult 
than at the local level. 


This problem is particularly serious and important from the stand- 
point of the county in the South. This unit, being the weakest and 
most inefficient, has suffered most from the process of state central- 
ization. In no other region of the United States has state control of 
local government gone so far as in the South. One of the most 
extreme examples of such control is to be found in South Carolina, 
where the state legislative delegation from the county, through its 
power to make appropriations for the county and to secure the 
enactment of any legislation it may desire pertaining to the county, 
‘has assumed what amounts to dictatorial powers over all county 


officials and county affairs.” * 


It must be admitted that improved service at more economical 
costs has sometimes resulted from state centralization, but I submit 
that the remedy for weak county government is not to be found in 


*G. P. Lathem, Jr., and N. P. Mitchell, Government in the County and City of Green- 
ville, South Carolina (Furman University Press, 1941), p. 16. 
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sapping the life of the county through state assumption of local 
functions. State centralization involves vital losses to the local com- 
munity, with no compensatory gain that cannot be had through a 
combination of small counties and the reorganization of county 
governments with a view to efficiency and popular responsibility. 

The problem of achieving these ends is neither easy nor simple, 
but it can be solved if the people of the counties and their leaders 
have the will to solve it. It must be recognized, first of all, that the 
problem is one of insuring to citizens the opportunity of intimate 
participation in their own public affairs on the one hand, and of pro- 
viding a type of local government capable of rendering efficiently 
the services demanded by citizens and of contributing to the solution 
of the problems of a twentieth-century society on the other. 

It must also be recognized that the excesses of local self-govern- 
ment, as well as of state centralization, have seriously obstructed 
the pathway to this goal. Unnecessary and obsolete taxing and ad- 
ministrative units have complicated and hampered the problem of 
securing effective local government. The abolition of perhaps the 
majority of these is an essential of efficient local government. The 
trend towards state centralization has also been aided and abetted 
by the weakness and incompetence of local authorities in the face of 
new conditions and responsibilities. 

Thus, every effort should be made to improve local administration 
from within before succumbing to the lure of complete state cen- 
tralization. Among the possibilities here, as indicated, are: (1) in- 


ternal reorganization under a single executive head, and (2) the 


consolidation of counties, either geographical or functional. Each of 
these proposals has its advocates, and actual experience with each 
has been had in one or more states. For example, the county-manager 
and county-executive plans of local government have had nearly 
twenty years of successful experience in Virginia. 

In Albemarle County, Virginia, the first ten years (1934-1944) 
under the county-executive plan saw vast improvement in the conduct 
of the financial affairs of the county. More effective methods of 
budgeting, accounting, purchasing, tax collection, and custody and 
control of expenditures under a single unified department of finance 
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saved money in overhead which went for positive services demanded 
by the people. The first decade under the executive form brought 
increased appropriations for law enforcement, public welfare, pub- 
lic health, education, etc., thereby making possible expansion or 
improvement or both in all of these important services. 

Yet within the same period the tax rate was reduced in each of 
the districts of the county and the general fund surplus was substan- 
tially increased. Thus all along the line service was expanded or im- 
proved with no additional burden upon the taxpayers of the county. 

A careful examination of the record of Henrico County, in the 
same state, shows even more impressive achievement under the 
county manager plan for the same ten-year period. The cost of over- 
head administration in the county was substantially lowered during 
the decade, bonded indebtedness was sharply reduced, surplus and 
reserve funds were constantly increased, and the tax rate was con- 
sistently lowered until 1944, when an increase in the general county 
levy was rendered necessary by the loss of revenue through annexa- 
tion of 42 per cent of the county’s taxable value by the city of 
Richmond and increased school costs. 

Again, as in the case of Albemarle, this record was not purchased 
at the cost of positive services to the people of the county. On the 
contrary, these services were expanded and improved even more 
than in Albemarle. 

Warwick County, Virginia, which has been operating under the 
manager plan since January 1, 1945, has established an impressive 
record. Many new services have been undertaken to meet the needs 
of a rapidly increasing population and the conditions incident to a 
highly concentrated population; and old services have been expanded 
and improved with no increase in the tax rate other than that re- 


quired to finance bond issues, chiefly for schools, voted by the people 
in 1947. The new integrated department of finance has operated 
with impressive efhciency to meet the needs of these services and at 
less proportionate cost than under the old system. The democratic 
process has been strengthened through an adequate system of ac- 
counting and reporting as well as through the fixing of more definite 
lines of responsibility for all oficers and employees of the county. 
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There has been no miracle-making in any of these records. They 
are probably no more than could reasonably be expected from com- 
petent personnel under competent and skillful leadership equipped 
with tools suitable for their tasks. 


There appear to be two successful examples of geographical 


county consolidation in the South, one in Tennessee and one in 
Georgia. But the vested interests of petty local politicians aided by 
a narrow sentimentality on the part of many county residents have 
thus far interposed an insuperable obstacle to this logical and 
obvious method of improvement. 

Functional consolidation, although less promising in results, seems 
to encounter less formidable opposition. Such consolidation has been 
effected to a greater or less extent in a number of states. In Virginia, 
for example, there are at least a dozen cases in which one division 
superintendent of schools serves either a county and a city, or two or 
three counties. Forty-seven counties are organized into nineteen 
health districts, some comprising as many as four counties and some 
three counties and one city. Forty counties and thirteen cities are 
cooperating in the use of thirteen jails. There are six combinations 
of two or three counties in the employment of a single trial justice, 
an ofhice that has supplanted the ancient justice of the peace. Inter- 
county coéperation is also found in the public assistance phase of 
welfare work, and in library servite. It should be stated that most 
of this codperation takes place under persuasive legislation. 

It would seem clear, then, that the answer to the question posed in 
the title of this essay is an afhrmative one. But if the answer is to be 
in the afirmative we must revise our traditional notions of local gov- 
ernment to conform to the conditions with which we are now con- 
fronted. To cling to the traditional view of county government is 
to destroy all possibility of efficient and responsible local self- 
government. 

Finally, it cannot be too strongly emphasized that if democracy 
is to work at the apex of our governmental pyramid, it must first 
be made to work at the base. No structure iz more secure than the 
foundation on which it rests. 
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EDITORIAL 


On a June morning early in the last century Charles Lamb and his 
sister Mary journeyed from London to seek out some half-forgotten 
kinsfolk in Hertfordshire. In every way the excursion proved hap- 
pily successful. The weather was fine; Charles, whose natural pref- 
erences were those of a townsman, expanded in the rural scene; and 
their country cousins received the visitors with a cordiality far 
beyond Charles's timid expectations. “In five minutes we were as 
thoroughly acquainted as if we had been born and bred up together; 
were familiar, even to the calling each other by our Christian names. 
So Christians should call one another.” 

We have just passed through the season of reunions in American 
colleges and universities. Those of us who have taken part in such 
gatherings feel the better for the experience. To be sure, no reunion 
is quite perfect. Leaving out of account the uncertainty of the 
weather (a recent cover of The New Yorker would move a strong 
man to tears), one could always wish for something that he does 
not find when he goes back to the best old place of all. Some of 
one’s most intimate friends cannot take a holiday from their busi- 
nesses or professions. Set programs interfere with the leisurely 
renewing of old companionship. One must be prepared for minor, 
or major, disappointments. But there are few things that one can 
look forward to with more hope or backward to with more satisfac- 
tion than a reunion with the friends of one’s college days. 

It is good on such occasions again to hear the sound of one’s 
Christian name. In a moment, whatever titles of degree, whatever 
honorifics have been acquired in the passage of years, drop away, 
and it’s the old gang again—Tom, Dick, Harry, and the rest. At 
the same time much of the acquired natures of their bearers drop 
away. The judge, the stockbroker, the parson, the professor for 
some hours or for a day or two return to common unclassified hu- 
manity, the stigmata of their callings virtually indistinguishable. 
Not that one thereby loses his personality. Even at those institu- 
tions where returning classes wear uniform costumes, basic person- 
alities tend to be brought up rather than toned down. Only the 
barriers raised between man and man by vocation, by comparative 
wealth and poverty, by all accidents of association and milieu, are 
temporarily lowered. 

The class reunion is an American phenomenon, unknown among 
other peoples and commonly misjudged by them. It is charged that 
it is an indication of the perpetual adolescence of the American 
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male. It is true that although the reunion scene is academic, few 
of its events bear much relation to the pursuit of learning. What 
really matters is that a great fund of good-fellowship is released 
from which the participants, the sponsoring institutions, and the 
communities at large benefit in an incalculable measure. It is good 
to enjoy intervals of relief from competitive strain, when the burden 
of acquired characteristics, sometimes strongly at variance with the 
natural bent of personalities, is lightened. It is good to return, if 
only briefly and partially, to that moment in our lives just before we 
gave up the freedom of youth for the restraints of manhood and 
exchanged privilege for responsibility. 

Of course it is a kind of escapism, but an escapism more innocent 
than most, from which positive, tangible benefits can be traced. For 
one thing, it may do much to assure the continuance of private edu- 
cational institutions in a time of severe economic stress. But most 
of us will rest our plea for the reunion custom in the warm feelings 
of renewed kindness which flood over us when we rejoin the group 
with which for four critical and happy years we lived on terms of an 
intimacy forever after to be denied us. 

Old friendships are a great ameliorant in the conduct of life. In 
so many of our human relationships we are aware of an almost 
complete lack of feeling. Acquaintance, association, is not enough. 
We seek a familiarity that does not readily develop in the later 
years of life, whose sign manual is the un-self-conscious use of the 
Christian name. Thomas Heywood the dramatist in the very midst 
of an account of the hierarchies of Heaven digressed for a moment 
to speak his mind on this matter of merely human concern: 


I for my part 
(Thinke others what they please) accept that heart 
Which courts my love in most familiar phrase; 
And that it takes not from my paines or praise. 
If any one to me so bluntly com,— 
I hold he loves me best that calls me Tom. 
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There must have been a Lawrence who was often more casual than intense. 
The ordinary moments are the usual ones even for an artist whose close look 
at experience is almost overwhelming to him. The Lawrence given us so 
many times in biography, in criticism, in anecdote, is usually the inspired man 
or the distraught and angry one. But this is another kind of book and another 
kind of Lawrence.' Lorenzo, then, is in search of the sun, even as you and I, 
the sun of warmth and companionship, not that intense inner light, the fire 
of his fierce honesty that illuminates his best writing. 


This is an external, descriptive account of the places Lawrence lived during 
his last ten years and of Lawrence in these places. So much writing about 
Lawrence in Italy, Taos, in old Mexico, flashes from idolatry to anger that this 
portrait by a stranger has a corrective merit. 

Time keeps some men in their biographies, not their books. But never can 
this be true for Lawrence. Poor Lawrence, the light of his dignity and worth, 
apparently so plain to his friends, is hidden by the daily surface of his life. His 
friends’ gossip belittles him. Like one of his more careless poems, the narrative 
of his life lacks form, pattern, development. The anecdotes of some men have 
a symbolic force in relation to their passionate written convictions. Swift's 
annoyance is the mirror of his anger; Keats’s sensitiveness of his poetic aware- 
ness. But, Lawrence—his irritation is no more than just that. 

Then, too, Lawrence’s critics—like his friends in the confusion of their ani- 
mosities—have given us conflicting reports of him. Did he have “an incapacity 
for what we call thinking,” as maintained by T. S. Eliot, or can we believe 
with F. R. Leavis that ‘“‘the acuteness of Lawrence’s sensibility seems insepa- 
rable from the play of supremely fine and penetrating intelligence”? “In some 
respects T"he Plumed Serpent is the worst of all Lawrence’s novels,” said Hor- 
ace Gregory. But Middleton Murry considered that “it is Lawrence’s greatest 
work of art.” 

The brevity of Dr. Fay’s sketch for a biography allows little more than sim- 
ple statement of incident and travel. There is some account of Lawrence's 
books of this period, more descriptive than critical, but the poetry is barely men- 
tioned and Lawrence as a man of ideas hardly exists here. 


Although, as the author says, no “completely satisfying” account of these last 
years has been written, we can add that it will be many years before one will be. 
The completely satisfying account wili be one that takes critical stock of Law- 
rence’s poetry as well as of his novels, that relates his imaginative vision to 


1Lorenzo in Search of the Sun: D. H. Lawrence in Italy, Mexico and the American 
Southwest. By Eliot Fay. New York, Bookman Associates, 1953. 147 pp. $2.75. 
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time and place and event, that shows him as today’s mystic. It will mitigate 
and find meaning in his relationship with his friends and family. Perspective 
to give him a place in English literature and among the people and events that 
he knew—that’s what we won’t have for a while. 

Meanwhile, the best way for a Lawrence reader to seize the image of the 
man is in the letters. Then he could let an unpretentious, sincere, descriptive 
book, like Lorenzo in Search of the Sun, detail the events. Then these brief 
pictures of Lawrence, restless, rootless, pursued by disease and demanding affec- 
tion, would have significance like a sense of recognition from caught glimpses 
of characteristic gestures and red beard. 





The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees 


A Review by WYATT AIKEN SMART 


Wyatt Aiken Smart is Professor Emeritus of Biblical Theology in the Candler 
School of Theology. Professor Moses Hadas’s previous volume in the series 
of Jewish Apocryphal Literature, Aristeas to Philocrates, was reviewed in 
the Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY for June 1951. 


Dropsie College is rendering a valuable service to Jew and gentile alike in 
its new edition of Jewish Apocryphal Literature. 

In the present volume, the third of the series, Dr. Hadas, who is Secretary 
of the Editorial Board, has maintained the high standard set by the two pre- 
ceding volumes.! The two books of Third and Fourth Maccabees are treated 
separately in this volume, for there is little in common between them except 
the names, and in the case of Fourth Maccabees even the name is a misnomer 
and should be “On the Sovereignty of Reason.” 

The Greek texts of the books and Dr. Hadas’s new translations face each 
other on opposite pages, and each book has an extended Introduction which is 
invaluable to the reader. 

Third Maccabees claims, as the Book of Daniel claims, to tell of past per- 
secutions of the Jews and of God’s miraculous deliverance of them as an inspi- 
ration to Jews who are facing current persecutions. 

According to Dr. Hadas, the book was written about 25 or 24 B.C., soon 
after Rome had taken control of Egypt. “The civic status of Egyptian Jewry 
was jeopardized by the new Roman administration, and our author helps them 
to meet their new problems.” 

He goes back to the reign of the Egyptian king Ptolemy IV, who had per- 
secuted the Jews some two hundred years earlier. But as always, God was 
keeping watch above his own. He miraculously intervened to save the Jews, 
to destroy their persecutors, and to convert the king himself so that by his 
decree Jew and gentile lived happily side by side ever after. 

This story seems to draw to some extent on facts, and its picture of the 
1The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees. Edited and translated by Moses Hadas. 


Jewish Apocryphal Literature. Published for the Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning by Harper & Brothers, New York, 1953. xii, 248 pp. $4.00. 
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character of Ptolemy IV is quite accurate, but the whole is freely embellished 
by miracle and fiction. It teaches both the miraculous providence of God for 
his chosen people and the possibility that Jew and gentile may live side by side 
in perfect peace. 

Fourth Maccabees is “a work of devotion . . . delivered by a speaker who 
uses the first person,” and Dr. Hadas thinks it was delivered as an oration on 
a historic occasion. 

In his opening sentence the author states his purpose: “I propose to discuss 
whether religious reason is sovereign over the emotions.” But in spite of this 
statement of a philosophical subject, most of the book is illustration rather than 
discussion. By describing in vivid detail the martyrdoms of the priest Eleazer, 
of the seven brothers, and finally of the mother, our author demonstrates that 
‘religious reason’”’ can master both physical and mental suffering. 

The events are placed during the persecution of the Jews under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, about 168-165 B.C., but internal evidence indicates that the book 
was probably written A.D. 37-41, when the Roman emperor Caligula precipi- 
tated a crisis by ordering the erection of a statue to himself in the Temple at 
Jerusalem. 

Our author draws from many sources. The story of the martyrs is obviously 
dependent on II Maccabees, but there are also evidences of influence from 
Philo and from Greek thought, especially Plato. 

The book does not come down to us through Jewish sources but through 
Christian. It was a favorite with the Christian Fathers when Christianity was 
being persecuted by Rome. “It has been demonstrated . . . that Christian views 
on the subject of martyrdoms and their literary expression were an outgrowth 
of antecedent Jewish ideas and literary formulations; and of these IV Macca- 
bees was the best example, as it was the most accessible.” 





“Co. Aytch” 


A Review by BEVERLY M. DuBose, Jr. 


Beverly M. DuBose, Jr., A.B. ’39, Atlanta insurance executive, is President 
of the Atlanta Civil War Round Table. His collection of relics dug from 
Civil W ar battlefields is notable alike for size and varied interest. Professor 
Bell Irvin Wiley, chronicler of the common soldier of beth the Confederate 
and Union armies, has once again allowed Johnny Reb to tell his story of 


the long struggle by reprinting a classic of camp and battlefield first pub- 
lished in 1882. 


“Co. Aytch” is a Confederate soldier’s account of his war experiences as he 
lived them.! The factual story of the American Civil War may be found in 
great detail in the War of the Rebellion Records or in very concise form in such 


“Co, Aytch,’ Maury Grays, First Tennessee Regiment; or, A Side Show of the Big 


Show. By Sam R. Watkins. With an introduction by Bell Irvin Wiley. Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, McCowat-Mercer Press, 1952. 236 pp. $5.00. 
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books as The Story of the Confederacy. However, since facts alone are cold 
and often uninteresting, we rely upon personal narratives to give them color 
and meaning. Although numerous diaries are available, few have enough vivid- 
ness, humor, and local color to make them particularly interesting. Fortu- 
nately, “Co. Aytch,” which Bell Wiley has now reprinted, is outstanding 
among soldiers’ recollections. The author thus expresses his intentions: 


The histories of the Lost Cause are all written out by “big bugs,” 
generals and renowned historians, and like the fellow who called a turtle 
a “cooter,” being told that no such word as cooter was in Webster’s dic- 
tionary, remarked that he had as much right to make a dictionary as Mr. 
Webster or any other man; so have I to write a history. 

But in these pages I do not pretend to write the history of the war. 
I only give a few sketches and incidents that came under the observation 
of a “high private” in the rear ranks of the rebel army. . . . I propose to 
tell of the fellows who did the shooting and killing, the fortifying and 
ditching, the sweeping of the streets, the drilling, the standing guard, 
picket and videt, and who drew (or were to draw) eleven dollars per 
month and rations, and also drew the ramrod and tore the cartridge. . . . 
Neither do I propose to make this a connected journal, for I write entirely 
from memory. 


Long out of print and practically unobtainable, this book is not as well- 
known as it should be. Sam Watkins, the author, was a native of Columbia, 
Tennessee, and one of the original members of Company H of the famous First 
Tennessee Regiment, which saw service during the entire war. His well- 
recorded experiences were many and varied. He served under Jackson in Vir- 
ginia. He participated in most of the major battles fought in the deep South. 
He fought at Shiloh, marched into Kentucky, was turned back at Perryville 
and was forced to endure the hardships of a long retreat. His knowledge of the 
battles of Chickamauga, Franklin, Atlanta, and scores of others was first-hand. 

He freely expresses his adverse opinion of General Bragg and gives an 
unusual picture of the humiliating defeat at Missionary Ridge. He records 
the soldiers’ respect and admiration for General Johnston and their contempt 
for inefficient officers. The monotony of camp life is made a reality by his 
description of the soldiers’ lot at Corinth, Tupelo, and Dalton. The hundred- 
day battle which preceded Atlanta is exceeded in interest only by his descrip- 
tion of the fighting around Atlanta. Few if any other accounts deal as well 
with this section of the country. 

The daily encounter with death is forcibly brought out by Watkins’s innu- 
merable stories of the deaths of his comrades, not only in battle but even at 
breakfast. His account of the horrible carnage at Cheatham’s Hill near Ken- 
nesaw Mountain is difficult to equal. The casualty lists of the army take on a 
new and fearful meaning. His humor is typical of the American soldier even 
to this day. Amusing incidents combine with the inescapable tedium of camp 
life and the stark horror of battle to make this remarkable book exceptionally 
readable. 

Professor Wiley’s introductory material adds much to our understanding of 
the text. His initiative in making this book again easily available should be 
appreciated by anyone who has even a casual interest in this fascinating period 
of our country’s history. Books of this type are basic source material. 
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Three Months in the Confederate Army 


A Review by RAYMOND B. NIXON 


Until his resignation last spring, Raymond B. Nixon, B.Ph.’25, M.A. (Wis- 
consin) °34, Ph.D. (Minnesota) ’42, was Director of the Division of Jour- 
nalism at Emory. He is now Professor of Journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, where he also edits the Journalism Quarterly. 


After his success in unearthing so many long-forgotten songs of the Confed- 
eracy in his Confederate Music (Chapel Hill, 1950), it is not surprising that 
Mr. Harwell should bring to light this little gem of Confederate prose.’ 
This slim mimeoprinted volume is more important than either its size or its 
title might suggest, for it helps to illuminate a phase of Civil War history 
of which far less is known than about battles and military strategy. It is a 
document that will be of especial value to students of public opinion and 
propaganda, for Henry Hotze wrote it with the very definite idea of winning 
friends for the Confederacy in England. 


Henry Hotze was a Swiss-born naturalized American citizen who settled 
in Mobile, became thoroughly indoctrinated into Southern ways of thinking, 
and in 1856, at the age of twenty-two, published a translation of Gobineau’s 
extreme L’Inégalité des Races. After a brief service for the United States 
Department of State in Belgium, he returned to Alabama in 1859 and joined 
the staff of the Mobile Register under the distinguished editorship of John 
Forsyth. He left the Register to go to war with the Mobile Cadets, who 
were mustered into the Confederate service in April 1861. At the end of 
the following month Hotze was detached from his company and assigned to 
a clerkship in the office of the Adjutant General, but already he had gained 
the brief experience that led to his somewhat idyllic portrayal of army life 
in the early months of the war. 


Hotze’s series of newspaper articles, upon which this book is based, did not 
appear in print until about a year later—between May 1 and October 29, 1862. 
By this time he had been established in London by the Confederate Secretary 
of State as a “commercial agent,” with the specific task of impressing “upon 
the public mind abroad the ability of the Confederate States to maintain their 
independence.” By a clever anticipation of the modern “handout” system 
which Mr. Harwell has described elsewhere (Journalism Quarterly, Spring 
1951, pp. 213-218), Hotze was able to get a great deal of publicity for the 
Confederate cause in established London newspapers. He became convinced, 
however, that the South needed a periodical of its own abroad, and so he 
established, with the aid of two Confederate sympathizers in Liverpool, The 
Index: A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, and News, the first issue 
of which appeared on May 1, 1862. This Confederate newspaper in London 
was the subject of a master’s thesis by Robert F. Durden at Emory in 1948, 
and it was while working with Mr. Durden on this project that Mr. Harwell 
found in The Index and identified as Hotze’s own work the articles which 
form the basis of the present volume. 


1Three Months in the Confederate Army. By Henry Hotze. Printed in facsimile from 
the London Index, 1862. With an introduction and notes by Richard Barksdale Har- 
well. University of Alabama Press, 1952. 38 pp. $1.00. 
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The scope and flavor of the articles, as well as the author’s frankly propa- 
gandistic purpose, can best be indicated in Hotze’s own words: 

A set of hurried notes, written at irregular intervals, mostly with no 
better desk than a camp-stool, or a knapsack laid on the grass, can 
scarcely deserve the name of journal. They were intended to reproduce 
more vividly at some future day the impressions of the hour to the writer’s 
mind, rather than to serve as a record of adventures, of which, indeed, 
his connection with the company was singularly barren. Battles and 
sieges and hair-breadth escapes, therefore, the reader will not find in 
them, nor even the stories of painful marches or harassing retreats, or 
much if any of the soldier’s stern work. . . . The most these unpretending 
notes can promise is a glimpse into the interior of the armies of the young 
Republic while it was collecting its resources and gathering strength to 
resist the blow aimed at its vitals. 

The writer’s sole object, he frankly admits in advance, is to assist in 
bringing his countrymen, and their just cause, more favourably before a 
foreign public than they and their cause have been brought through the 
representations of their enemies. But he will not seek to further this 
object by falsifying facts or investing them with a fanciful colouring. 
To impartiality he does not pretend. No man thoroughly and earnestly 
enlisted in any cause, right or wrong, can honestly do so. . . . But if this 
bias may sometimes bear him to a more favourable judgment than a 
stranger would have pronounced, at least he can venture to promise that 
he will say naught he himself does not believe true, nor suppress anything 
that is necessary to form a correct opinion. 


Although The Index continued publication until August 1865 and was 
“successful all out of proportion to the success of Confederate arms,” Hotze 
moved to France and Switzerland after the war instead of returning to the 
United States. Since very few copies of his paper ever reached this country, 
he has been virtually ignored by historians. Mr. Harwell has rendered a 
real service by establishing Hotze’s role as “the Confederacy’s most effective 
propaganda agent,” and by making available this interesting evidence of “his 
charm as a reporter and his adroitness as a propagandist.” 





Mark Twain to Uncle Remus 


A Review by HENRY PRENTICE MILLER 
H. Prentice Miller, Ph.B. ’°27, M.A. ’28, Ph.D. (Chicago) °42, is Dean of 


the Lower Division of the College of Arts and Sciences and Associate Pro- 
fessor of English. Professor English, Curator of the Joel Chandler Harris 
Memorial Collection in the Emory University Library, has edited two other 
Harris items, Qua: A Romance of the Revolution and Seven Tales of 
Uncle Remus, in the Emory Sources & Reprints. 


Whether in close friendship or in caustic and bitter enmity, the personal rela- 
tions of literary men have always proved intriguing to students, scholars, 
biographers, and even general readers. Indeed, such a literary artist as Walter 
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Savage Landor was able to make scintillating character portraits through the 
imagined conversations of famous characters who had never met. When there 
is an overlapping of literary fields in which two significant authors labor, their 
face-to-face meetings and personal correspondence have notable interest and 
potential importance. The associations of Samuel Langhorne Clemens and 
Joel Chandler Harris are accordingly worthy of investigation and recording. 

The body of this brochure contains five Mark Twain letters, the originals 
of which are in the Joel Chandler Harris Memorial Collection in the Emory 
University Library.! They were written between 1881 and 1885, after the 
publication of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and Uncle Remus: His Songs 
and His Sayings. In correspondence as in writing fiction, Clemens was always 
self-assertive and cocksure—a complete antithesis to the modest and self- 
effacing Harris. 

Although these letters contain very few points of view which Clemens has 
not expressed elsewhere, they do emphasize and place in a personal setting 
certain recurrent motives: his own debt to Southern folklore, his unqualified 
admiration of the Uncle Remus stories, his convictions about magazine and 
book publishers and publishing, and his own unsuccessful struggle against 
wildcat publishers abroad. 

When Harris had modestly suggested that the content of the Uncle Remus 
stories was solely responsible for their unanticipated popularity, Clemens 
promptly reiterated his theme that art, not matter, is the basis for great story- 
telling: “In reality the stories are only alligator pears—one merely eats them 
for the sake of the salad-dressing.” 

In the most significant letter Clemens not only expresses his enthusiasm for 
Uncle Remus but also sends Harris a Negro folklore ghost story which he had 
heard as a child, a yarn which Clemens frequently used in his public readings. 
Harris was able to send him an analogue to his much-prized “De Woman wid 
de Gold’n Arm.” 

Although Harris had declined from the outset, Clemens still had hopes of 
their sharing a platform together, the two to go on tour and make public read- 
ings of their stories. This proposal led to a meeting of the two authors in New 
Orleans. How vexed and disappointed Clemens must have been when he and 
George Washington Cable could not induce shy Harris to read Uncle Remus 
to the Cable children in the privacy of the Cable home! 

In spite of having completely antithetical temperaments, Clemens and Harris 
each had unqualified admiration for the art of the other. Be it said to the great 
credit of Joel Chandler Harris that at a time when many critics were damning 
Huckleberry Finn on moral and literary grounds, Harris declared, “there is 
not in our fictive literature a more wholesome book than Huckleberry Finn.” 
He later placed it second only in American fiction to The Scarlet Letter. 

This reprint is excellently edited. Both in the introduction and the head- 
notes to the letters, Professor English supplies the necessary background in his 
own attractive style. Any student or casual reader of American literature will 
find Mark Twain to Uncle Remus a pleasant and enlightening record. 


IMark Twain to Uncle Remus, 1881-1885. Edited by Thomas H. English. Emory 
Sources & Reprints, Series VII, No. 3. The Library, Emory University, 1953. 23 pp. 
$0.75. 
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You Can Preach! 


A Review by J. R. BROKHOFF 


J. R. Brokhoff, A.B. (Muhlenberg) ’35, M.A. (Pennsylvania) ’38, D.D. 
(Muhlenberg) ’52, Pastor of Atlanta’s Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
is Visiting Lecturer in Homiletics in the Candler School of Theology. 
G. Ray Jordan, A.B. (Trinity College) ’17, B.D. ’20, A.M. (Yale) ’21, 
D.D. (Duke) ’35, Litt.D. (Lincoln Memorial) ’50, is Professor of Homi- 
letics in the Candler School of Theology. 


Emory University can be proud of one of its faculty members, G. Ray Jordan, 
Professor of Homiletics in the Candler School of Theology, and of his latest 
book, You Can Preach! Dr. Jordan is nationally known as one of America’s 
great preachers, and his previous books of sermons are on the shelves of many 
of America’s pastors. In this book Dr. Jordan tells the secret of his preaching, 
for it is a book on the science of building a sermon and on the art of deliv- 
ering it. 

You Can Preach! is similar to other books on the subject. That is to be 
expected, because the principles of preaching never change. On the other hand, 
the book is different because of the spirit of Dr. Jordan. This spirit of enthu- 
siasm is caught by the reader. The old principles are re-dressed with modern 
application and striking illustrations. 

There is something hopeful about the book. The title, You Can Preach!, 
is assuring in itself. Not many preachers feel that they have arrived when it 
comes to good preaching. Dr. Jordan shows the ministerial student as well as 
the busy pastor how he can be a superior preacher. Yet the author assures his 
readers that it is not easy. The price, “blood, sweat, and tears,” is repeated 
frequently in the book. 

Certain American seminaries have adopted You Can Preach! as a textbook. 
It was selected by the Pulpit Book Club. The Methodist Church has honored 
one of its sons by placing his book on the Methodist ministers’ required reading 
list for the next four years. 

The reviewer has used the book as a text in the classroom and found it most 
acceptable. The students find it interesting and helpful. As a pastor of a 
church the reviewer finds Dr. Jordan’s book practical and useful in the weekly 
ministry of preaching. I am therefore happy to recommend it as one of the best 
books on the preparation and presentation of sermons. 


1You Can Preach! Building and Delivering the Sermon. By G. Ray Jordan. New 
York, Fleming H. Revell Company, 1951. 256 pp. $2.50. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Emory Sources & Reprints 


Through the publication of Emory Sources & Reprints the Emory 
University Library is sharing its bibliographical treasures with the 
wider community of scholars and bookmen. Since 1943 the Library 
has published twenty pamphlets in seven series, with texts carefully 
reproduced from original manuscripts and rare printed materials 
in the Emory collections expertly edited by members of the Univer- 
sity faculties. 

The greater number of the titles so far published have been 
drawn from the Library’s wealth of materials relating to the South- 
east, but within that area a wide diversity of subject matter— 
religious, literary, political, social, and military—has been repre- 
sented. Editions are strictly limited, the typographical format is 
distinguished, and the popularity of Sources & Reprints is attested 
by the fact that four numbers are already out of print and the stock 
of several others is near exhaustion. Future series are assured by 
the rich resources of the University Library, and as its resources 
grow, so Sources &@ Reprints will grow in variety, interest, and 
significance. 

Mark Twain to Uncle Remus, 1881-1885, completing the seventh 
series, presents the letters of Samuel L. Clemens to Joel Chandler 
Harris in the University’s Joel Chandler Harris Memorial Collec- 
tion, and includes an hitherto unpublished version of a Mark Twain 
story. The editor is Professor Thomas H. English. Previous issues 
in Series VII are Asa Griggs Candler, Coca-Cola and Emory College, 
1888, an authoritative contribution to the history of Asa Candler’s 
business and educational career by his son, Charles Howard Candler; 
and Industrial Education, an alumni address of 1888 by Isaac Stiles 
Hopkins, President of Emory College and founding President of 
the Georgia School of Technology, with an introduction by President 
Goodrich C. White. 

Subscriptions to Series VII and VIII (forthcoming) are $2.00 each. 
Single numbers are priced at seventy-five cents. A list of available 
titles may be obtained by writing Emory Sources &@ Reprints, The 
Emory University Library, Emory University, Georgia. 
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